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old manorial and religious houses. A peculiar 
interest attached to that of Barton Oratory, 
from its having become the property of Her 
Majesty. It was founded at the close of the 
reign of Henry III. or the commencement of 
Edward I. under the Augustine rule. It was a 
simple, massive, and noble erection, but the 
greatest portion had been levelled with the 
ground. ‘T'wo of the fronts had, however, been 
preserved. In the course of his address, Mr. 
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tion, at Newport, in the Isle of | Pettigrew described fully some of the results of 
ij] Wight, on Monday, the 20th ult. ' investigations of the barrows and other antiqui- 
. AZ| Mr. Pettigrew took the chair in | ties of the island which had been made. 

the absence of the Earl of Perth, and delivered) Mr. W. H. Black then commenced a running 
an able introductory address upon the antiquities account of the Newport Records, many of which 
of nt got Wight. — cee that the were produced and read by him in the course 
origi inhabitants, according to Suetonius,'of it. The original charter of Richard de 
who was the first Roman author who described Redvers was produced and read, establishing 
the island, were Belge. It was conquered the freedom of the borough. The next was the 
a.D. 43 by Vespasian, one of the generals of the charter of Isabella de Fortibus, “the Lady of 
Emperor Claudius, who named it Vecta or the Island,” setting forth the original ai greater 
Vectis. In the year 530 it was invaded by length. Afterwards was exhibited a mass of 
Cerdic, the Saxon chief, and founder of the : other confirmatory charters, by our various 
kingdom of Wessex, who, according to the sovereigns, from the time of Richard II. setting 
“ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” slaughtered the in- | forth and certifying the charter of Lady Isa- 
habitants of am ~ earees 4 pogres bella de Fortibus, down to the youthful Ed- 
with Jutes. From the Jutes descended the ward VI. There seem to be some missing from 
Kentish men and those who now dwelt in the this date, as the next was in the time of ‘Crom- 
island. At the time of the Conquest the ssse'e , well, and was recited as that of “the keepers 
was granted to Wiliiam Fitz-Osborne, afterwards of the liberties of England.” The last was 
Earl of Hereford, one of the most powerful of | that of Charles II. which from the contracted 
the Norman barons. . In the reign of Henry VI. | dimensions of a foot square, the size of the original 
it was erected into a kingdom, and bestowed one of Henry IT. was now lengthened to about 
upon Henry de Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, 8 yards, describing the further rights and liber- 
who was crowned by Henry’s own hand; but he | ties of the borough. Mr. Black showed him- 
dying without issue, it passed again to the’ selfa thorough master of his subject. 

Crown of England. Sir Henry Englefield had| In the evening Mr. C. E. Davis, architect, 
remarked, that not a vestige of the Romans re- | read a useful paper “On the Characteristics of 
mained in the island. Since his time, however, | the various Styles of Ecclesiastical Architec- 
various barrows had been examined, and the ture,” as an introduction to his description en 
result was that Roman funeral practices had | rouw/e of the several churches in the island in- 
been discovered to have been adopted, while | tended to be visited. He described the various 
Roman coins and other remains had been found. ; changes, explaining the peculiarities of the 
The most remarkable antiquities of the island | mouldings and caps, doorways, windows, but- 
were tumuli, which were known to be the tombs | tresses, columns, arches, spires and pinnacles, 
of Britons, Romans, Saxons, and Danes. They | towers, roofs, &c. connected with the various 
were the depositaries of the remains of the! styles, showing how one style may be dis- 
most ancient potentates, chieftains, and warriors. | tinguished from another—when you /xow how. 
The tumulus was more ancient than the pyramid. Afterwards, an important paper was read bythe 
The simplicity of the original mound, consisting | Rev. Mr, Heath, on the J ewish Exodus, as illus- 
of little more than a heap of stones or a pile of | trated by certain Egyptian papyritranslated within 
earth, had served to perpetuate its existence ; | the present year. In these papyri many points 
and while the pyramid, the arch, or the obelisk | of the political history of Egypt at the time of 
had decayed and sunk into oblivion, the tumulus | the exodus are treated of, and are strongly cor- 
still remained to impress us with the reverence | roborative of the Mosaic account. Thirteen 
which in the earliest times was paid to the |hieratic papers have been published by the 








dead, and to place before us the significant | British Museum, of which five more or less, 


fact, that while the irresistible and never- | 
ceasing action of the elements or the fury | 
of man had demolished splendid temples and | 
grand mausolea, the more humble tumulus | 
had escaped, and had even been permitted | 
to retain its pristine shape. Tumuli were 
found in all parts of the world, and they | 
were the most permanent memorials, for nothing | 
but an earthquake or a deluge, “those great 
winding-sheets,” as Lord Bacon had happily 
expressed it, “which bring all things to 
oblivion,” could destroy them. The ancient 
poets and historians all spoke of the mounds or 
tumuli. The most ancient barrows of this 
country were to be regarded as British: although 
there existed much difficulty in pointing out 
distinetly their essential difference from others 
perhaps of a period more recent, there yet 
appeared good ground for appropriating to this 
people those mounds in whieh a stone chamber, 
formed in a rough and crude manner, and 
varying in dimensions, was contained within. 
The earth of many of these mounds having in the 
eourse of time been removed, the stones had 
been exposed, and constituted what were termed 
cromlechs. But in addition to tumuli, there 
were other matters of great antiquarian interest 


Mr. Heath said, illustrated the exodus, and 
portrayed the events of the day and the customs 
of the country. 

Dr. Lee, Mr. Pettigrew, and others, were 
unanimous as to the value of the papyri, and 
the importance of directing attention to them, 

On Tuesday the Association went to Carisbrook 
Castle (the majority of our readers doubtless 
know it, with its gateway, donjon, and well), and 
a descriptive paper on the subject, by Dr. Beattie, 
was read. The keep, he said, was either Saxon 
or British, the basse court being a Norman 
addition by Fitz Osborne. 

Mr. Hearn, a local antiquary, guided the 
visitors over the remains, and afterwards read a 
paper on the imprisonment of the Princess 
Elizabeth, the second daughter of Charles I. 
with her brother, the Duke of Gloucester, within 





in, there fell a sudden shower, and, being of a 
sickly constitution, it caused her to take cold, 
and she died on Sunday, the 8th of September, 
1650. The body was imterred in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Newport. Knowledge of this fact died 
away, and it would have been wholly forgotten 
but for the diseovery of the coffin and its plate 
in 1793. The queen has recently given direc- 
tions for the erection of a monument to her 
memory in the new St. Thomas’s Church. 

Mr. Planché expressed himself strongly as to 
the value of Mr. Hearn’s researches in correct- 
ing a perverted aceonnt. 

Carisbrook, Sha\fleet, Brightstone, Calbourne, 
and other churches were visited, but we will not 
attempt to give a complete account of all that 
was done. At the evening meeting— 

Mr. Planché read a paper “On the Lords of 
the Isle of Wight.” No public grant, he 
observed, of the island had been made before 
the Conguest, the land in the time of Edward 
the Confessor being held by the tenants of the 
Crown. The first-Norman lord was William 
Fitz-Osborne, and it was stated by Dugdale 
that this baron had two sons, John and Richard, 
who died in their father’s lifetime, and that 
after their death and the death of their father 
the estate descended to Richard de Redvers. 
Such was the account given by historians ; but 
the real fact was, as proved from a perusal of 
the ancient documents, that William Fitz- 
Osborne had three sons,—William, who suc- 
ceeded to the estates in Normandy; Ralph, 
who became a monk at Cormeilles ; and Roger, 
surnamed De Breteuil, who inherited the lord- 
ship of the Isle of Wight. This prince, having 
conspired against William the Conqueror, was 
thrown into prison. Mr. Planché then detailed 
the long line of successive lords of the island, 
pointing out inaceuracies in Sir R. Wors!ey’s 
history of pedigrees, and in the book of Ford 
Abbey. He did not wish, however, to under- 
value the labours of so reputed an antiquary as 
Sir Richard. Great were their obligations to 
any writer who first put into form the character 
and elements of a local history. It was an easy 
task, in after time, and by a better light, to 
discover an occasional error, but it was an 
herculean one to collect and arrange the original 
materials, and produce a volume which, criticise 
it as they might, must always be of the greatest 
importance to the inquirer into the annals and 
antiquities of this sea-girt garden of England. 

Afterwards, a paper by Mr. H. S. Cuming was 
read, “ On the Relics of Charles I.” With the 
name of this monarch, he said, Carisbrook Castle, 
where the king underwent thirteen months’ 
captivity, would ever be intimately associated. 
There stood the moss-grown, ivy-mantled walls 
within which he was inearcerated, the ramparts 
round which he moodily paced, the chamber 
where he slept, the iron-grated window through 
which he made a futile attempt to escape, and 
beneath which lurked the wily Edmond Rolf 
with murderous intent on the life of the King. 
Newport also was associated with his fate, for 
there, in the old room in the Grammar-school, 
sat the Parliamentary Commissioners—Hollis, 
Glyn, and Vane—when they held their confer- 
ence, and secretly determined on the death of 
the King. 

The relics described and exhibited during the 
week were numerous. After mentioning many, 
Mr. Cuming stated that none of them had 
gained such notoriety as the knives with handles 





in the Isle of Wight, among which were the 


those walls, the object of which was to show | believed to have been cast of the metal which 
that the historian Hume had given a false; formed the equestrian statue of Charles now 
colouring to the subject, and raised an erroneous | standing at Charing-cross. This noble statue, 
interest in the fate of that princess. He denied | the work of the famous Hubert Le Sceur, was, 
the statement that it was the intention of Par- | according to Walpole, cast m a spot of ground 
liament to apprentice the young princess to a | near the chureh in Covent-garden, in 1633, and, 
button-maker in Newport. She was sent under | not being erected before the civil war, it was sold 
especial care, with servants and furniture,| by the Parliament to John Rivet, a brazier, 
but within a week after her entrance into the | living at the sign of the Dial, near Hoiborn- 
castle, being at bowls, a sport she much delighted | conduit, with strict orders to break it in pieces. 
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Rivet, however, concealed both horse and rider | charter of Edward ILI. which first conferred 
under ground till the Restoration, producing | the privilege of a constitution upon the town. 
some fragments of old brass and a number of} By an error in the endorsement, it was made to 
knives, the hafts of which he declared were | appear that the date of this document was the 
made of the identical metal of which the statue | time of Edward I. but Mr. Black detected the 


was composed, and these were eagerly bought 
up both by Royalists and Republicans— by 
the one class from affection for their dead 
master, and by the other as a badge of the 
triumph of their party. 

The exhibition on Wednesday of a curious pic- 


ture, by Giles Tilbury, made in 1670, of the pre- 


‘indications of an erasure, which seemed to 
‘have been made some hundred years since to 
‘serve some particular purpose. Other docu- 
ments related to the tolls on articles brought to 
the port. Among these was plaster of Paris, 
mentioned as early as the reign of Edward IIT. 


In one document there was a charge for flowers, 


-sentation of the Tichborne Dole, produced a paper | to place in the court as a preventive against the 


on the subject from Mr. F. Baigent. It seems 
that while a certain Lady Mabella, in the reign 
of Henry IT. worn out with age and infirmity, was 
lying on herdeath-bed, she besought her husband, 
as her last request, that he would grant lier the 
means of leaving behind her a charitable bequest, 
in a dole of bread to be distributed to all who 
should apply for it annually on the feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Sir 
Roger, her husband, readily acceded to the 
request, by promising the produce of as much 
land as she could go over in the vicinity of the 
park while a certain brand or billet was burning, 
‘supposing that, from her long infirmity (for she 
thad been bedridden some years), she would be 
able to go round a small portion only of his pro- 
perty. The venerable dame, however, contrived 
to crawl round an area of twenty-three acres. 
The distribution continued to be made till the 
end of the last century. 

Knighton Church, the Roman encampment 
at Monk’s Bay, and the Barrows on Wroxall 
Downs, occupied the members on Thursday 
morning. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell read a paper on the 
ancient tin-trade of the island. It was generally 
admitted, he said, that the Phcenicians carried 


.on a trade with the Scilly Isles in tin, the fact 


‘being mentioned by Herodotus and other ancient 
writers, and his object was to offer a few re- 
marks in support of the opinion that the sub- 
sequent trade between the merchants of Mar- 
seilles, Narbonne, and Cornwall was carried on 
through the Isle of Wight. After the Phoeni- 
cians, and subsequently the Carthaginians, had 
‘carried on this very lucrative trade many years, 
the Greek merchants of Marseilles contrived to 
gain a share of it. The Massilians were a 
colony of Greeks, who abandoned their country 
on its conquest, and, being inferior to the Car- 
thaginians at sea, and yet unwilling to relinquish 
this extremely profitable trade, they persuaded 
the Britons to bring the metal to the shore 
opposite Gaul, to be transmitted thfough Gaul 
to Marseilles. On the conquest of Carthage 
by the Romans, they aspired to a portion of 
this trade, and their colony at Narbonne com- 
menced a joint prosecution of it. One of the 
chief authorities for supposing this tin was 
brought through the Isle of Wight was the 


pest. 

A generai examination of the town was 
made, and in the evening a meeting was held 
in the audit office, when a paper by the Rev. 
Beale Poste was read, entitled an historical 
Sketch of the ancient British Belge, the In- 
‘habitants during the Roman Period of various 
|Parts of Great Britain, including the Isle 
of Wight. He commenced by tracing this 
ancient people from the continent. The Belgic 
| Gauls began to make expeditions to Britain 
‘about 360 years before Christ. Those who suc- 
ceeded in occupying the northern part of the 
kingdom were styled Iceni; those who pos- 
| sessed themselves of the centre portion called 
themselves Britons, and only a portion of the 
southernmost kingdom, including the inha- 
| bitants of Hampshire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, 
jand the Isle of Wight, retained the name 
of Belge. The Belge were finally driven into 
the most western parts of the kingdom, where 
they at length found refuge, and maintained a 
rude independence till the conquest of the whole 
kingdom by William of Normandy. 

A paper by Mr. J. A. Repton, with reference 
to Roman and British urns, was also read ; and 
Sir Chas. Fellowes, Mr. Wansey, and Mr. 
Atherley, of Southampton, made various exhi- 
bitions. 

Saturday brought the congress to a close, 
and found the members amongst the picturesque 
ruins of Netley Abbey, where Mr. Brannan 
delivered a lucid and agreeable discourse on the 
architecture of the structure. Portions of many 
other buildings, he said, might display more 
striking features of the Early English style, but 
none exhibited more clearly the successive 
advances from Norman through all the grada- 
tions of Early English into the Decorated style. 
The building was represented as having been 
founded by a colony of monks from the New 
Forest, but no documents relating to the abbey 
had been discovered. All that was known about 
it was that its first abbot, Robert, flourished 
in the year 1235, and that he was succeeded 
four years after by Walter, the next abbot. 
The salient points of interest to which he drew 
the attention of the association were, first, the 
progressive development of style ; and, next, the 
‘arrangement of the different offices. The archi- 











ancient writer Diodorus Siculus, who, after | tecture, he continued, was of the highest degree 
describing its manufacture, stated that they | of correctness and purity, and the structure, 
carried it to a British Isle near at hand called | being Early English, was simple in design, but 
ictus, for at low tide, all being dry between| exquisite in execution, and though there was 
them and the island, they convey over in carts little architectural ornament, what there was 
abundance of tin. The reader then went into | was of the best kind. 

several arguments to prove his position, and the| It is greatly to be regretted that the dilapida- 
opinion of those who spoke afterwards was that | tion of this ruin should be allowed to go on: in 
the tin trade of the ancient British was really a short time hardly a portion will remain perfect 
conducted through this island, and that the tin ‘to show its beauty. Many of the corbels, ad- 
was brought on pack-horses across the strait, | mirable in design, have been knocked off, and 
which the old writer said was dry when the tide want of care is everywhere apparent. 


was out. 

At the evening meeting, Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris in the chair, Mr. Black gave a lecture 
on the “Ancient System of keeping Exchequer 
Accounts by means of Tallies.” And the next 
day (Friday), when the association crossed to 
Southampton, where they were received by the 
mayor, the same gentleman gave a discourse on 
the Charters of that Town. In the course 
of it, Mr. Black read the Norman French 


A closing meeting was held in Southampton, 
on the return of the party, and then the con- 
gress was over. The week was spent both pro- 
fitably and pleasantly. 








THE FIRST TOWN TO BE LIGHTED BY ELECTRI- 
crry.—The electric light was exhibited in Deal last 
week, preparatory to lighting the town generally 
with it. It is said to have been perfectly successful, 





and a vast improvement upon the gas lights. 





SOME MEMORIALS OF FATHER 
THAMES.* | 
Stanpine at Battersea, not far from the 
inconvenient wooden bridge, we note the river- 
dyke running along the south bank, and on the 
north the rudely-constructed. quay. and other 


works. Some picturesque houses of about 
Charles II.’s time stand pleasantly on the road ; 
and here we learn from an intelligent man, who 
has for many years been upon the 
Thames, that there has been no encroachment, 
at this point during about 150 years, as the title- 
deeds of some adjoining pro show. “These 
rains, sir,” says he, “have done a power of 
good to the river.” .“I believe that a great 
eal of the damage to the Thames would be 
stopped if all the sewers were carried into 
the middle course in pipes. Some people 
have laid the late condition of the 
water to various causes: some said it was 
cleansing the Brentford Canal—but that was not 
the thing that did it; they have been cleans 
out the docks,—why do they do so in the ho 
summer weather instead of winter?” . This 
observer also told us that at the time the con- 
dition of the river was attributed to the Brent- 
ford Canal, the fish (the flounders, &c.) had 
actually left the eastern part and gone to the 
neighbourhood of the canal. “The fish turn 
their tails to any impurity. You cannot, sir, 
have better judges than the fish; and they 
came at the time of the disturbance in immense 
shoals from the neighbourhood of the docks. 
The fishermen tried here for some days after 
that, me —— r——. The fish are now 
coming bac in, which is a {sign. I 
cannot say ne gy Me of cals havine been 
caught here, but I believe that they still come. 
I have often seen po ises off Battersea: last 
winter I shot two.’ Ger informant continues, 
“There was an open sewer close to here, which 
was not only foul itself, but was also the means 
of laying a quantity of unwholesome deposit on 
the shore. This has been taken by pipes into 
the river, and we have not had so much to com- 
plain of since.” 

Having already mentioned the anxiety which 
has been for so many centuries shown re- 
specting the encroachments on the Thames, 
we will now direct attention to an evil 
which is suffered at the present day, and 
which evidently must cause a great deal of 
the accumulation of mud which is so much 
complained of near town. This fact seemed 
very evident when standing on the steam- 
boat pier on the north-east side of Blackfriars- 
bridge, at the time the tide was beginning to 
run out : immediately under the first north arch 
of the bridge, the water as it fell left, for a few 
yards towards the bed of the river, a deposit of 
cleanly-washed small gravel: as the tide re- 
ceded, the covering became a mixture of sard 
and mud, and then that dark grey slime which 
so thickly coats the greatest portion of the 
Thames at low water. To the east of our point 
of view numerous coal-barges extend into the 
river, almost as far as the eye can reach, in 
two, and in some instances three tiers; the 
barges intermixed with great posts. This view 
shows us how some prominent encroachments 
in the neighbourhood of Thames-street have 
originated. In parts of London, as we have 
a noticed, the alteration of thoroughfares, 
in the first instance intended to have dwelling- 
houses with gardens in front, into rows of 
shops is very gradual: a speculative tenant 
takes down his garden-rails, and exposes a few 
goods, such as furniture, &c. for sale; another, 
emboldened by this example, marches a covered 
shop to the public foot-path ; and then, in 
course of time, the gardens are all covered by 
shops, and then the houses walk out one after 
the other, until they are on a line with the 
shops, and in a few years none but “an old 
inhabitant ” would credit that pretty gardens 
and trees had stood in the bustling and com- 
mercial-looking thoroughfare. The growth of 
the wharfs along the Thames has, in the same 
manner as the London shops, gone through 
its gradual course; and this is shown to us 
while standing on the pier at Blackfriars in a 
very distinct manner. In the centre of the 
stream, vessels of various kinds, pieces of waste 


wood, and branches of trees, dead dogs, and 


* Bee p. 387, ante. 
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other things as unpleasant, float smoothly away 
with the tide; and we hope that the dogs, at 
any rate, may reach the sea. 

Nearer to the shore, however, matters do not 
proceed in such a satisfactory manner, and 
although not ble, we must for a practical 
purpose watch the movement of one of manyother 
catcases within sight, which have not run into the 
strong current of the stream. Many a halfpenny, 
says an Official of the pier, do I give little boys to 
take away dead dogs from our shore. We have 
pers our eye on one particular dog, which may 

e seen in the engraving. “He,” says the 
official already alluded to, ‘“‘will not come back ; I 
am glad of it.” However, after a time, and after 
whirling and resting amongst the posts and 








barges shown in o engraving, the dead dog | 
comes again in sight, moving against the tide, | 
but. “a nearer to the shore; he moves off | 
again towards the sea, and returns this time | 


| to the river; but the posts are granted to us by 
the corporation, and how are we to carry forward 
our business without these conveniences. * * * 
| No doubt we might transact this business in 
docks. The property you see, however, is 
valuable.” (So also is Father Thames.) 
| We have in the course of this inquiry spoken 
to some scores of persons of various conditions 
| on the banks of the river, and all of them have 
‘acknowledged that, year after year, it has 
become worse and worse. Nevertheless, some 
of the most intelligent of those of whom 
| we have made inquiry say, “That bad as the 
| condition of the river is, an unnecessary amount 
of alarm has been caused by the floods, which 
have brought down from the numerous streams 
‘great quantities of earthy matter,” —besides 
washing out existing cesspools. 
| ‘There is an old superstition in the north of 
| England, that when the Earl of Derwentwater, 
| who was a great favourite with the people of his 
| district, was executed for his rebellion, the 
‘river Derwent ran blood. There were great 
floods at that time, and the peculiar soil of the 
neighbourhood stained the water of the Der- 
——— went red, and the imagination of the people 
supplied the remainder of the idea. In hke 
‘manner the rain, to a considerable extent, caused 
substantial buildings at the rear, like the Lon- the thickening of the Thames water. 
don dwellings to which we have alluded, would | Passing from Blackfriars to the Essex Pier, 
march on to Thames, and that being made sub-| near the Temple, those engaged about there 
stantial, then fresh barges and posts would be say, that the passage of the -water into the 
ut out in order to restrict the width of Father river in this neighbourhood is a decided nui- 
hames still more. Notwithstanding the accu-/ sance, and in their opinion would be quite suffi- 
mulations on the bank, and the thick, curious-| cient to frighten any fish from this part: the 
looking fluid (few would call it water), which | water from the gas works is usually let off in 
when the steamers pass dashes against the/the night time; and several respectable people 
land, it is a fine sight to stand for a time and | living near the Thames, to whom we spoke, 
see in the centre of its current the great river) said, that “the smell and inconvenience were 
rushing so freely along. really shocking—they were obliged to shut 
“ Ah,” says a waterman, “it is a pity to see | their windows and doors, and even that had not 
the old place in such a state. Why, sir,” | much effect.” The Essex Pier, and barges close 
pointing towards Hungerford, where numerous | by, form another obstruction which perhaps can- 
other barges are placed, “there’s five foot of | not be done away with, except by clearing away 
mud there—it would be a good thing to remove | the mud; but at Blackfriars-bridge, at London- 
it. Why not employ some of our convict labour bridge, &e.a way for passengers could be easily 
in cleansing the river? It would be more! made, when the steam vessels could stop in the 
profitable, and no worse for the convicts than | mid-channel. 


No ching Nell 


much sooner than the last ; and after describing | picking oakum.” Vigorous efforts to cleanse) Passing on to London-bridge, we may men- 
various circles, as shown by the arrows in the| the Thames by means of dredging would, no tion a regulation of the olden times in comiec- 
engraving, he is deposited amongst the slime, | doubt, be to a certain extent beneficial, but tion with the “ lay-stalls,” which is worthy of 
together with specimens of his own and other | measures ofa scientific nature, properly directed, | mention. 
families ; and we fear that our official friend will| would do more good. Remove all the matters} In 1322, on the meeting of Parliament, the state 
find it ‘necessary to expend more halfpence on | from the shores of the river, which will be the | of the lay-stalls of the City was again taken into 
the boys before the next tide gives a chance of| means of collecting fresh deposits — confine | consideration—and it was enacted, that “ all 
the break up of the museum. Now it seems | Father Thames within a clearly marked line of | the filth of a certain lay-stall upon the bank 
very certain, that if the posts and barges and | wall, with properly constructed docks, which of the river Thames be forthwith removed, and 
steam-packet pierhad not been placed in their pre- | can be supp ied with water without detriment | that the butchers of London should, before the 
sent position, the dogs would have floated steadily | to the river, in which barges, &c. might be un- ensuing Easter, erect a house or houses in a 
st this point. Other refuse will surely, by the | loaded, and when once the width is defined, let | proper place, to receive all their ordure ; 
obstruction to which we refer, accumulate. If} us see that by the help of water from the thence to be carried in boats into the middle of 
the barges and posts are allowed to remain here, | Severn, or elsewhere, the Thames shall neither | the said river, and to be thrown in at the turn. 
it will only be at great cost in the removal of become shallower nor narrower. ‘of tide at high water, and that no person 
the mud that we can prevent an accumulation of| An examination of, a rough plan of the shall presume to throw any rubbish, &c. in at 
materials which wil] in time make a piece of; encroachments at Thames-street, which will the sides of the said river, or lay any filth or 
land in front of the present wharfs. This has to be presently given, will show that Father nastiness on the banks of the same, between 
a considerable extent been the mode of the con- Thames has been pinched in here like a too, the Palace of Westminster and the Tower of 
version of a large part of the domains of tightly-laced young lady. The tide having London, under a penalty of 10/. (a large sum 
Father Thames in the neighbourhood of the | got sufficiently low, a little regiment of women at that time). At London-bridge, the water- 











City into massive and substantial buildings. 

n artist living on the banks of the Thames, | 
near Lambeth, says, “I like to look out at the 
beautiful river, for in an artist’s eye it is still | 
beautiful at many times of the day, and often | 
my pleasure has been marred by dogs and cats : 
I lave seen a dog one morning floating past— | 





he has come back again with the next tide, an 
for several days I had only to look at my clock 
in order to know the position of my visitor; he 
was larger each visit, and at last disappeared.” 
This would show that putrid matter floats to 
and fro in the Thames, in the neighbourhood of 
Lambeth, several times before it gets to sea. 

In the neighbourhood of Thames-street, in 
former days, a little pitch would be made by a 
boatman or others as a landing-place; then a 
bit of a shed would be built of wood, or other 
frail materials ; then some of the people would 
prosper, and their vessels would increase, and 
other posts to fasten them to would appear in 
front, as we now see them at Blackfriars and 
elsewhere ; these would collect the mud, and in 
time form rather solid earth, and then the 
wooden building would be changed for one of 





brick or stone, and in course of time the more 


of different ages—some so thinly clad, that it is) men to whom we spoke confirmed the opinion of 
wonderful how their clothing hangs about them | our intelligent informant at Battersea, both as 
—sally forth from Blackfriars with bare feet, | regards the late extra pollution of the Thames, 
through the mud, in search of coals, wood, and | and also the good caused by the rains ; and look- 
other things that may come ashore, which may | ing from London-bridge, we cannot help reflect- 
be worth a farthing, or even the fraction of it.| ing with a sort of horror, that close to water- 
Numerous “mudlarks”—strange slang to call | works erected by Peter Morice, the Dutchman, 


d|them so—it makes one’s heart ache to look | “to supply the Thames through wooden pipes,” 


at them—also get to work, and it is worth was the huge sewer shown in a former engrav- 
while to mention that these—perhaps the most | ing; and it may be worth mentioning, that the 
wretched and neglected of all classes in London | wheels of these water-works were moved by the 
—have gathered up amongst the coals and| common stream of the Thames, one turn of the 
wreck many a choice specimen of art, not only | four wheels making 114 strokes, and when the 
valuable on that account, but also from the cir-| river was at the best, the wheels went six times 
cumstance of their being thrown out by Father | round in the minute, and but four and a half at 
Thames, as it were, to hint that a thousand| middle water. The number of strokes in a 
and more years since, when the Romans built | minute was 684, and as the stroke was 10} fcet 
their villas on his banks, he was then running | in a 7-inch bore, which raised three gallons, 


| clearly and gloriously along, and should now be | they raised 2,052 gallons in a minute, that is, 


attended to with care. 123,120 gallons in an hour, or at the rate of 

Before leaving our point of observation at | 46,896 hogsheads per day to the height of 120 
Blackfriars, we may mention that in times of feet, including the waste, which was computed 
drought, and in spring-tides, the Thames tastes} as a fifth part of the whole. The machinery 
brackish even here,—at Gravesend it is so almost | forced the water to a basin on the top of 
every tide. A coal-merchant says, “I know|a high tower of wood, which stood near 
the posts and barges, as placed, must do damage | the first arch at the north-west end of the 
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bridge. Chamberlain says “This invention has, | instinct, but to education; and the doctrines 


by many improvements, arrived at such perfec- | 
tion under the direction of that great master, | 
the late Mr. Hadley, that these works are said 
to be superior to the most famed water-engine 
at Marli, in France, which costs 25,000/. ster- | 
ling per annum to keep it in repair.” 





CONSIDERATIONS AS TO 
THE PROPRIETY OF CONFERRING A | 

DIPLOMA UPON ARCHITECTS.* | 

Ix the few following remarks it will be my | 
endeavour to establish some certain conclusions | 
as to the desirability, or otherwise, of conferring | 
a diploma upon architects; and, as it will be | 
therefore matter of necessity that I draw such | 
conclusions from better evidence than the! 
caprice of public opinion, I shall found none of | 
my arguments on expediency, nor on the spirit | 
of the age, but simply endeavour to ascertain | 
what is right and what is truth; for I think | 
that if we can but prove that certain laws, or 
certain regulations, would be good in the ab-| 
stract for architecture and architects, good they | 
must be in every age and throughout all time,— | 
for truth remams unchanged, though opinion | 
varies continually: therefore, in the first place | 
I shall attempt to prove,— 

That the art or science of architecture can 
be taught ; and in the second,— 

That to restrict the practice of architecture, 
professionally, to those only who have been 
so taught, would be beneficial both to the pro- 
fession and to the public. 

I. That the art or science of architecture can 

be taught. 

It may seem idle to some to attempt to prove 
that which is so universally acknowledged in 
practice ; but objections have been urged against 
the diploma, founded on the opinion that a real 
architect is in the main an artist, one whose 
peculiar powers and distinguishing mental cha- 
racteristics are innate, and neither to be bought 
with money nor acquired by study, and there- 
fore, that to propose a diploma as the door of 
the profession, would exclude many of the very 
yersons the most fitted worthily to fill it, while 
it would admit a multitude of others who would 
never attain to anything higher than scientific 
building. I think, like the chameleon in the 
fable, we might reply to these objectors, “ You 
all are right, and all are wrong.” 

Architecture is truly what they suppose: its 
most successful efforts are not merely the scien- 
tific disposal of matter, but the triumph of mind 
over matter. The taking rough, cumbersome, 
ugiy materials, to minister to wants which the 
lowest animals share with us, and first satisfying 
those wants in all their fulness, then soaring so 
far above and beyond them that the cause is 
hidden by the very glory of the effect ; so that 
the log or clay roof of the wigwam or the but 
is forgotten in the spire, and men spin out fine 
metaphysical theories to account for that which 
has its origin only in instinct. 

Such, in truth, is architecture in her highest 
degree of excellence ; but, if we regard the art 
as a whole, and from its requirements endea- 
vour to ascertain the points to which its follow- 
ers should turn their attention, we must not 
begin at the highest place,—that eminence to 
which so few can ever attain,—but commence at 
the lowest rather, and proceed as best we may 
in due order upwards. 

Viewed in this light, it is the architect’s first 
office to provide shelter, and for that purpose 
his first necessity will be a roof, then walls and 
a door, and at length windows, fireplaces, and 

chimneys. In other words, his first and princi- 
pal want is,—constructive knowledge. is he 
must have at any cost, and fortunately for him 
it may be obtained without any too severe 
labour. 

To be architects we must become builders, 
and I think no one will consider it matter of 
dispute whether the science of building can be 
taught or not. It is as purely a matter of edu- 
cation as any other science,—chemistry, for 
imstance; and a great part of the community 
would fare very grievously if chemists fancied 
they could dispense their prescriptions by 
istinct. Civil engineers, too, do not trust to 


+ 
— at an ordinary meeting of the Arch:tectural Assecia- 











yor: | pa are always heard with attention, 
and frequently acknowledged to be true. Now 
this primary constructive knowledge on which 
I am insisting, is but a kind of domestic civil 
engineering, which, therefore, it is possible to 
teach, and possible to learn. Nor can it be 
acquired instinctively : education only can pro- 
cure it. 

If, then, an architect is one who requires 
constructive knowledge, and if that knowledge 
can only be obtained by a course of education 


perseveringly followed, it is evident that such‘ 


an education is indispensable, and the only thing 
required by the advocates of the diplema is, 
that the architectural candidate s give to 
the public a guarantee that he does possess such 
knowledge, by Leper, 3 through an examination 
before competent authorities, who would, if he 
acquitted himself deservingly, grant him a certi- 
ficate, empowering him to act as architect : such 
certificate being a diploma. 

I believe that not only the state of the pro- 
fession, but the state of architecture generally, 
renders some such measure imperative ; for, in 
the opinion of most, our national architecture 
has been at a very low ebb for some time; and 





man has but a poor chance of success unless he 
possess good connections, or in some way or 
other can contrive to raise himself out of 
obscurity ; and so with our profession itself, 
until it is better and more extensively known, 
until its followers are respeeted, and its labours 
recognised, its measure of suecess will, I fear, 
be but very poor. 

We want to emerge out.of the darkness and 
come into the light; and the brighter the light 
the better, so only that we ean it. Pub- 
licity is the light we require, and if we cannot 
obtain it in any other way, we ourselves must 
seek it out and endeavour to secure it. The 
way to do so is in itself easy . A public 
examination would go far solving the 
difficulty for us; and by it we could make mani- 
fest who and what we were, and the public 
would form a far more correct opinion concern- 
ing us than is now generally entertained. People 
do not often take the law into their own hands, 
and the foolishness of those who do so has 
grown into a proverb; neither in my belief 
would they take architecture into their own 
hands, had they better opportunities of knowing 
the advantages they wou acquire by consulting 
an architect, or were they sure in case of their 


though we hear occasional rejoicings over some | So doing that the architect of their choice would 
isolated public building, and in such cases are | prove qualified and competent. And with respect 
congratulated on the revival of taste, what in | to this latter objection, I do not think that we 


the mean time is the state of the architecture of 
everyday life,—that mass of domestic buildi 
which year by year so steadily increases ? e 
hear very little rejoicing about it. And yet, is 
it not the root of the whole matter? ile 
the people generally are content to live in 
houses possessing for the most part neither con- 
structive science nor any approximation to 
beauty,—houses dwelt in throu f necessity, and 
not of choice,—there is little hope I think for 
much good in public building, or for any real 
improvement in our architecture whatsoever ; 
and for my own part, I would much rather see 
one house in a bye-street built well and beaufi- 
fully, than know that some wealthy communit 
was lavishing its thousands over its public hall 
or foam og in the first case we could say 
to all “Go and do thou likewise ;” but what 
imitators could the second obtain? We hear 
continual lamentations about the scarcity of 
weatty e, the smallness of means, the niggard- 
iness of communities, and apparently we spend 
all our energies in expressing our grief; for day 
by day, in the outskirts of all our towns and 
eities, house after house, and street after street, 
spring into existence, and for the most part 
with very little if any evidence of the existence 
of any such calling as that of architect. I am 
not going now to enter upon the questions of 
beauty or taste, for though I have not seen 
many examples of modern street architecture 
that I can admire, others may be of a different 
opinion; but whether they be ugly and mean, 
or beautiful and sublime, why should the walls 
sink and the window-heads crack, the stucco 
peel off and the chimneys smoke, the roof let in 
the rain, and the doors and windows the wind ? 
Why, if not because those who build them and 
design them are ignorant and incompetent ? 

T do not say that they are architects: I believe 
that in general architects have but little to do 
with this sort of building. But why have they 
not? Are they too great gentlemen to accept 
anything under a villa or a cemetery chapel ? 
Must they, too, draw their line somewhere ? or 
is it because the public think an architect’s 
only duty is to draw something pretty, and as 
they only want to spénd their little savings to 
the best advantage, they cannot afford to pay 
for anything so useless? So they invest their 
money in French arches and bad cement, and 
are ignorant that there are those who could 
inform them that, after all, such au investment 
of their funds is neither the most safe nor the 
most profitable ; for the public generally is in 
the greatest state of ignorance, not only with 
respect to architecture, but of architects also. 
They neither know what we have to do, nor 
have they any guarantee that we can do it. 
Now I believe that this ignorance is a very 


fatal thing to the profession generally, looki 
to the mass of domestic building as the chi 
field for the architect’s labour. t which is 


d for individuals must be good for communi- 











ies also; and we all know that a professional 





have to contend with any more formidable: so 
many persons have been ruined, so many have 
been crippled for life by meddling with building, 
that I do not wonder that so many others who 
would rather by far build for themselves than 
trust to the mercy of the speculator, are never- 
theless so frightened at what they hear and see, 
that they give up their wishes and buy a house 
ready-made (and like most other ready-made 
things, ill-fitting), as a matter of wisdom and 
de 


prudence. 

And why is this, but ‘because there are those 
nominally of the profession who are altogether 
incompetent; occasionally fraudulent — black 
sheep, in fact, whose evil name affects the whole 
flock? Any man may call himself an architect, 
even if he is ignorant of the art altogether, and 
has nearly as good a chance of success as the 
carefully educated; for, how can the public 
determine between the two? By their works? 
Certamly not in the present state of construc- 
tive skill; and even if Mr. Fraudulent does oc- 
casionally disgrace himself, few persons want to 
build more than once, and the world is wide, 
and the trick easily hidden ; so he looks out for 
fresh clients accordingly. 

But the mere fact of such men existing at all 
in a profession, must be a serious evil to that 
profession, a cause of distrust and refusal of 
confidence,—a tual barrier to its growth 
and increase; inflicting a stigma which must 
attach more or less to every one following that 
profession ; lowering its rank more and more 
every day, and every day more closely threaten- 
ing it with destruction. ’ 

ut I am wandering from my first object ; 
yet if what I have stated be correct, that con- 
structive knowledge which is the architect’s 
first requirement, is in the power of every one 
to attain, and probably with ease. For there is 
nothing so abstruse in the laws regulating con- 
struction, but that a moderate amount of in- 
dustry may make plain, and I believe that even 
a course of constructive teaching, followed for 
only six months, by all concerned in building, 
would suffice to eure a very large number of the 
mal-practices now existing. 

It will be said, “You are making builders,~ 
and not architects.” But why so? for by 
saying that architects should possess certain 
fundamental knowledge, they are not excluded 
from bringing their artistic powers to bear pres 
such Condon, and so convert good building 
into architecture. I would rely for this latter 
faculty on that instinctive love of the beautiful, 
which in its different degrees is so universal : 
and though I do not imagine that any other 
power besides nature can make an artist, yet 
education is ronal artist’s help, and they would 
manage but poorly without it: so that I do not 
think I err in stating that as far as architecture 
is a science it may be taught, and can only be 


acquired by so bei ht; and again, that 
ao far # it is Pane att and therefore to 
attain any excellence therein the arclitect 
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must possess a natural ability,—that ability is 
still but as the rough ore, which needs refine- 


ing before it is fit for use, and will be, to him, 
without proper education, comparatively useless. 

I will now touch upon my second position, 

namely :— 

Il. That to restrict the practice of architec- 
ture, professionally, to those only who 
have been so taught, would be beneficial 
both to the profession and to the public. 

There is a very great and praiseworthy ten- 

dency in the present day to oppose restriction, 
that is, unjust restriction,—restriction which 
interferes with that measure of liberty which 
each man ought to enjoy. But the opponents 
of restriction must not confound its use with its 
abuse, nor that measure of it which may be 
laudable with that whichis injurious. And cer- 
tainly that measure which provides only that a 
man shall be fit for the office he assumes, can 
hardly be placed under the latter head,—so that 
we can advocate the exercise of restriction 
with respect to our profession, without wishing 
for one moment to make it an exclusive one, or 
to fence it round with laws which should make 


remember that the public at large make no 
subtle distinctions between town and country 
practitioners, but class them together as a 
whole; and thus aggregated throughout the 
breadth of the land, does the verdict of the coun- 
try accord to them the qualifications I have just 
enumerated? Fur my own part, I think not. 
I can but speak ‘from my own experience, and 
that is necessarily limited; but I have heard 
many unpleasant insinuations thrown out 
against architects, and more than once, by far, 
I have heard all title to rank among the profes- 
sions denied them. Do such things as these 
make a profession attractive? Is there any- 
thing very pleasing in being unjustly regarded | 
with contempt, and would it not be good for us, | 
as a profession, were all such evils removed ? 
Then with regard to the public gain, we must 
remember that an enormous amount is spent 
every year in building ; and it is not to be denied | 
that a large part of this outlay is spent inju-| 
diciously ; for that money can hardly be said | 
to be wisely invested which goes to the pro-| 
viding many of those constructional blunders | 
which a walk round the outskirts of any of our | 











anything approximating to a test by which an 
outsider can judge of an architect’s ability,— 
judgment, prudenee, and all other good, sound, 
grave faculties warn him from making rash 
Sig 

ut now, to wind up these remarks (for I am 
far more anxious to promote diseussion than 
to pretend to exhaust the subj ct), I think that 
the benefits of “restriction” may be summed 
up as follows ;— 

To the profession generally, a far higher rank 
than that which it now occupies. 

Next, individually, increased facilities for 
learning. The way smoothed towards ulterior 
advancement. Protection from quacks and 
pirates. 

To the publie, security that money shal! not 
be wasted through ignorance, or incompetence. 
Security that the discoveries and the triumphs 
of science shall be brought to bear upon its 
dwellings, and that some better laws shall regu- 
late all building than customs of trade, or 
bricklayers’ experience; and last, though 
assuredly not least, a far better prospect than 
now obtains that building would, while it 


it difficult of access, the whole of our demand | large and increasing towns will show us existing | grew scientifie, also become beautiful, and the 


amounting to this only—that, asa certain amount 
of knowledge is necessary to enable any to 


rightly follow the architectural calling, all who | when it chooses to meet together for any cause, | conveniently na 


are desirous of so following it shall be required 


abundantly. | 
It caunot be a good thing for the public that, | 


\ be it religious, political, or for amusement, the | 


city street a source of pleasure and delight, and 
not a thing from which to escape as soon as we 


The ready reply of many to all this will be,— 


to give — that they are so qualified. And} roof under which it takes shelter should form | “Impracticable.” It may be so, but we can 
c 


that su 


t h an enactment is not foreign to, but, | a prison house for heat, closeness, and poisonous hardly know unless we try ; aud, if we ourselves 
indeed, in accordance with the spirit of the age, | gases; that the windows and the painted walls could but 


ree upon the subject, I hardly 


the increased rigour of the examination required | should stream down with moisture ; that com-| think that the public would debar us from that 
of candidates for admission into any of the other | fort should be annihilated, enjoyment abridged, | privilege of education which it claims so strongly 


professions seems to be proof amply sufficient. 
The following are a few of my reasons for 


health assailed and aga ; when, by proper 


/skill on the part of those entrusted with the | 


and so justly for itself, but would ratuer, per- 
ceiving thet education was highly necessary to 


believing that a compulsory examination would | erection of the building, all such evils would! every architect, agree, for its own sake, only to 


be beneficial to ourselves. 

It is within the experience of many, that to 
the architectural student, who is desirous of 
making progress in his profession, it is a serious 
puzzle to know what to learn; and almost as 


generally be obviated. | 


It cannot be for the good of the public that | 
,the smoke should so often refuse to make any | 
use of the chimney specially dedicated to its | 


| service, and forcing its a into the room (a} 


employ those who possessed such education. 
And although, im its ignorance of architec- 
tural necessities, it might at first deny this 
latter provision, the former, at any rate, it 
would never object to; so that to seek diplomas 


great a one to know how to learn it: his ideas | most unwelcome visitor), blacken ceilings, de-| voluntarily is still open to us, and is a scheme 
of construction are mainly picked up by chance | face books, prints, furniture, and very often which I believe many regard with favour. In- 


methods, _—— from occasional glimpses of 
working drawings, gathered from insufficient 


destroy good temper too. 
It cannot be for the good of the public that | 


deed, so far as it goes, it would be a good thing, 
and would, in all probability, lead to still better, 


specifications, acquired iM a stray visit to the houses should be built especially to burn, sothat and in time secure “ restriction ”’ itself. 
e 


carpenters’ workshop. does not begin by 


whenever a fire breaks out in a crowded neigh- | 


A diploma voluntarily obtained would be in- 


securing certain recognised and simple facts, | bourhood, the wonder is, not that so much pro- | finitely better than none at all; and I believe 


and so progress onwards from one towards 
another until he attain the more abstruse ques- 
tions of construction; but a boundless field is 
at once opened to his observation, and he goes 
a over it, hither and thither, chance and 
his will his only aga ipo the very best in the 
world, either, for an emancipated schoolboy. 
So that it frequently happens (frequently indeed, 
if we may ndge by advertisements) that at the 
expiration of the time allotted for his education, 
he has again to enter an office,—not that he 
may practise, or that he may assist, but in order 
to obtain improvement. 

Now, such things must be injurious to us: 
there are plenty natural difficulties lying in 
every man’s path, without any being added 
voluntarily ; and of all such difficulties, perhaps 
the very worst are those lying in the path lead- 
ing to knowledge. But instead of casting stum- 
bling-blocks in the way, or instead of hiding the 
path altogether, the acquisition of knowledge 


should be made by every method within 
our power; nay, er should be surrounded 
by every possible allurement; and even then 


many will not pursue after it with very much 
ana, g ae if ss did no other 

an that, by making education compulsory, 
a definite course of education would, as ye te 
consequence, have te be determined upon, the 
ere ee I believe, yng ovige 

in, if we sup se first difficulties 
successfully Boshi ag: architect finds imme- 
res that his claims for employment are con- 
tested by a erowd of incompetent pretenders, 
destitute of either talent er experience, who 
injure him in a two-fold manner ; for while their 
success robs him, yet, ou the other hand, if 
they fail, as oftentimes they do, their ill-fame 
covers him with discredit. in, an architect 
who is an architect is entitled to hold his own 
against any member of any other profession : he 
must be, and is, gifted, edacated, and a gentle- 
man; but I will ask all who have an insight 
into such matters, whether such is the general 
character of the profession, begging them to 


perty is destroyed, but, on the contrary, that | 
~— ing is saved. 
t cannot be for the good of the public that | 
_ every two or three years scaffolds should have 
_ to be erected around its dwellings, to stop up 
‘cracks, readjust arches, patch up broken win- 
dow-cills, or for any other of the thousand and 
|one tinkering processes which modern houses 
(so frequently require, and which for the most 
| part arise, not from insufficiency or badness of 
‘materials, but from the unscientific methods in 
| which they are huddled together. 

If, then, all these things, and many more of 
like nature, are injurious to the building com- 
‘munity at large—as indeed they must be— 
clearly it would be a good thing if they were 
reformed or removed ; but, for my own part, I 
do not see how they shall either be reformed or 
removed, unless by a more careful and complete 
system of education on the part of their pro- 

ucers. Necessarily, so long as, either through 
ignorance or through a foolish and suicidal | 
policy denominated cheapness, the public en- 
trusts its requirements to incompetent and 
ignorant men, so will they obtain imperfect and 
insufficient buildings. Nor will they fare better 
till they consult others better qualified. But, in 
the present state of things, it is a problem even 
if an individual be desirous of consulting a 

ualified architect, whether he can obtain one : 

know such are to be obtained, and many such 
too, but they are so intermingled with those of 
an opposite character, that it is no easy task to 
find them, and it is one of the easily understood 
causes why men, if they possess a tolerable 
share of prudence, flock to established names, 
to the detriment of the young beginner, who 
has to wait, wait, wait, for his opportunity. The 
burnt child fears the fire, and, in the matter of 
building, so many have burnt their fingers,— 
so many can give their assent to Cowper’s 
couplet,— 

By building and building, a man may be driven 

At last out of doors, and have no house to live in,”— 


that it is no wonder that in the absence of 








no very great time would elapse before the 
public would discern the difference between its 
posse-sors and those who are without. 

Let us, then, if we can, aseertain the general 
feeling of the profession on the subject ; and, 
having decided upon what course to pursue, let 
us leave off discussing, writing, and speaking, 
and try to act. . CHAMBERLALN, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Hornchurch.—On 16th ult. the chief stone of 
national schools was laid here by the high 
steward of the liberty. The new building will 
consist of a teacher’s residence, with girls’ 
school, 30 feet by 17 feet 6 inches, on the north 
side, and boys’ school of similar dimensions on 
the south. Each school-room will be entered by 
a lean-to porch, containing washing apparatus, 
book-closet, hat pegs, &c. A class-room is also 
added to each. he walls, on a foundation of 
concrete, will be constructed of stock bricks 
and malm facings, with red briek dressings; 
Bath stone-work to be used in mullions, copings, 
&c. The roofs inside show the stained trusses 
and purlins, and externally will be covered with 
tiles on bands of old and new alternately. The 
architect is Mr. Frederick Beesley, of West- 
minster, his design being chosen from those sub- 
mitted in competition last year ; and the builder 
is Mr. Joseph S. Hammond, of Romford, who 
has undertaken to complete the works in four 
months from the commencement. After the 
ceremonial the workmen had a dinner in the 
village, at the builder’s expense. : 

Wellington (Shropshire).—New schools, with 
master’s residence, are to be erected here imme- 
diately, for the Wesleyan body, from designs by 
Mr. Wigginton. The buildings have a frontage 
to two streets. 

Dudley.—The Dudley Castle fetes have not 
brought that amount of assistance to the com- 
mittee of the Mechanics’ Institute, for their 
new lecture-hall, post-office, &c. that was antici- 
pated. The committee catered well for the 
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public, to the tune of 1,200/. We fear, how- | Kendal.—The chief corner-stone of the long- 
ever, that but little more than the expenses will | talked-of New Covered Market, was laid on 


be realized, althoug’. abéut 13,000 persons | 
attended on the last day.——The local Board of , 
Health have to combat great opposition. © Notice | 
of a motion has been given for dismissing the | 
officers of health ! 





Tipton.—The.election of officers for the new | 


. Board of Health took place on the 10th, when | 


Mr. Peacock was appointed surveyor, and Mr. | 
Waring (a nasapaleladenl man) as clerk, In| 
consequence of the election having been made | 
by ballot, a new election is necessary. The, 


same mistake was made at Dudley, where the cost of the building, including iron pillars, rail- 


General Board interfered in like manner. 


Kidderminster. — A building for the Stour | will be about 700/. 
Vale Mill Company is in course of construction, | 
to form the large steam shed for which Lord menced, upwards of 200 men having been set 
Ward, in his desire to assist the Kidderminster | to work. t 
manufacturers in commencing steam weaving, | 


has advanced the money, Mr. Kiteley and Mr. 
Grosvenor guaranteeing him interest at five per 
cent. on the outlay, with the intention of lettmg 
the space in compartments to other manufac- 
turers, and finding them steam power for work- 
ing the looms.’ The shed is designed princi- 
pally for Brussels power-looms; but it will be 
equally available for tapestry power-looms, or 
any other machinery of a kindred character re- 
quiring the agency of steam as a prime mover. 
The front of the building will face towards the 
New-road, the rear towards the copse. The 
front will have a width of 176 feet, and consist 
of two stories, which will be used as warehouses 
and offices. This elevation, which is of red 
brick, will be ornamented with pediments, and 
with rusticated quoins, string courses, dressings, 
&c. of white brick ; the windows will have cir- 
cular heads, and frames of iron. Behind these 
warehouses lies the shed itself, which consists 
of a single room, with an area within the walls 
of 140 feet by 238 feet, on 33,320 square feet. 
The roof of the shed will be broken up into 
narrow ridges, each 14 feet 6 inches in width, 
the ridges running from the front to the back of 
the building. - The girders which support these 
ridges run in 26 feet lengths, poe weighing 
about a ton, and these are again supported by 
ninety cast-iron columns, each 12 feet 6 inches 
high. Each girder forms a gutter to carry off 
the rain from the roof, ia ip each column is 
hollow, and acts as a pipe to convey the water 
into drains below the floors. The slabs of glass 
covering in one face of each ridge will be 5 feet 
2 inches long, by 3 feet in width, and ~ of an 
inch m thickness. Of these panes there are 
720. Means have been taken to secure both 
ventilation and warmth, and the floor will be 
secured from dam 
ashes. There will be starching and other 
rooms under the same roof with the shed, and 
a mechanic’s shop (75 feet by 18 feet) will be 
built, and an engine-house, boiler-house, chimney 
shaft, &c.. The architect is Mr. J. R. Bland, of 
Birmingham; the builder, Mr. Henry Ankrett, 
of Kidderminster. The expense of the build- 
ings, according to the Worcester Herald, will 
exceed the sum at which it was proposed they 
should be built. It is thought that the shed 
will be completed in four months for the recep- 
tion of looms, and the building finished by the 
end of the year. 

Chippenham.—The defective state of the 
drainage of this town is occupying the serious 
attention of the inhabitants. Many cases of 
fever exist, and some have proved fatal. 

aris a recent meeting of the Local 
Board of Health, according to the Cambrian, 
Mr. Gant, the surveyor, presented his report, 
which contained the following estimate for 
naming the streets and numbering the houses :—= 
400 tablets, consisting of a cast-iron frame gal- 
vanised, with separate letters, composed of a 
white porcelain on a black ground, would be 
1807. : tablets of cast-iron, with raised letters, 
would be about'100/.: slate tablets, such as are 
used at Swansea, painted with black letters, 
would cost about 30/. but would present but a 
patty appearance for a town of this importance. 

he pnt: jon stated that numbering the houses 
with small oval tablets of cast-iron, with the 
letters and a small oval moulding projectin 
from the plate, with the ground painted bu 


and the letters white, d 
él. th ¥eknd maaaee cost from 817. to 


|late disused, and two shops adjoining, at the 
ave bee 





Saturday before last, with great éclat. The 
building is erected upon a site which has been 
used for market purposes from ancient times. 
The church formerly called St. George’s, but of 


west end of the ancient market, n also 
removed to enlarge the site.’ The contract is 
undertaken by Mr. John Fisher, jun. a coun- 
cillor of this borough, for 510/.; the mason 
work by Mr. Robert Shaw. Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Webster are the architects. The total 


by a thick substratum of | 


ing, &c. not comprised in the above contract, 


Jarrow. — The Jarrow Docks have been com- 


he works have been let for 231,149/. 
to Messrs. Jackson, Bean, and Gow, who have 
undertaken to complete them by the summer of 
1858. 

Dunse.—On Wednesday in week before last, 
the election of a successor to Mr. Hosick, as 
surveyor of roads for the middle district of Ber- 
wickshire, took place in the Town-hall, Dunse. 
|The candidates were Mr. Waite, Dunse, Mr. 
Strachan, Swinton, and Mr. Cuningham, Nine- 
war. On the vote taking place, the numbers 
were—For Mr. Strachan, 22; Mr. Waite, 20; 
Mr. Cuningham, 9. The latter being struck 
off, the second vote stood thus—Mr. Waite, 
26; Mr. Strachan, 23. Mr. Waite was de- 
clared duly elected. 

Kirkwall, — Mr. Stevenson, engineer, is now 
engaged in surveying Kirkwall Harbour, pre- 
| paratory to drawing up plans for a new quay, 
| for the érection of which an Act of Parliament 

is to be applied for next session. 








WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH, ESSEX. 


Amonest the places of interest within easy 
reach from London, and offering attractions of 
many sorts, is the ancient Abbey Church at 
Waltham—a building contemporary, or nearly 
so, with the church at St. Alban’s, part of 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower of London, and 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield—and which in 
the progress of time has figured in the history 
of the country, and is, besides, a characteristic 
example of the architecture of the Norman 
period. 

There are several means of reaching Walt- 
ham. From Shoreditch station you may be 
;conveyed in a very short time. Let us, how- 
| ever, advise those making a holiday, to take an 
‘early omnibus, or other conveyance, to Edmon- 
ton—from the City, or the Angel at Islington. 
Going from the latter point he will not fail to 
notice the remnants of old{times. which, more 
or less disguised, are still visible in “ Merrie 
Islington :” he will see ‘‘ The Green,” fresh and 
pleasant looking, in spite of the heat and 
droughty weather, and will hope that it may 
remain there: he will, however, not fail to 
regret the number of London and suburban 
greens, which have been sacrificed to buildings 
and paving-stones. 

It is'a pleasant ride along the “Seven 
Sisters” Road, towards Tottenham—a place 
marked not only by memories of Queen Eleanor, 
and other historic personages, but also by its 
picturesque avenues of trees, lanes, and mix- 
ture of gardens, and buildi ome of old 
date: several schools and almshouses form 
prominent objects; and it is almost a pity to 
pass them by without notice. On the front, of 
one of these buildings, which has a nicely kept 
garden, in which several old men and women 
walk leisurely about, is the following in- 
scription :— 

* 1600.—Not vnto vs, Lord, not vnto us, but ynto 
Thy name, Give ye Glorie.—Psalme cxv. 1.” 

“ Balthasar Sanchez, borne in Spayan, in the cittie 
of Sherez, in Eastremadeor, is the Founder of these 
Eight Almes Houses, for the Relieffe of Eight poor 
men and women of the Town of Tottenham High 
Cross.” 

The wrought-iron gateways and railings, houses 
of Charles II.’s time, and some but little 
changed since Queen Elizabeth may have passed 
that way,—the numerous hostelries, many of 
them now altered to other remind 





of vehicles passed along here and the Great 
North-road daily, to and from London. The 
painted signs of these inns are some of them 
superior as works of art. 
“ Away went Gilpin neck or naught, 
Away went hat and wig: 


wig 
He little thought when he went out, 
Of running such a rig.” 


Here at Edmonton is the famous Bell Taverm, 
on the sign of which is a lively representation 
of the citizen’s progress. 

Those who have not travelled along the road 
from Edmonton to Waltham, will be surprised 
to find such simple rustic manners so few miles 
from Whitechapel. On the roads the oxen are 
working in yokes in the carts and other agri- 
cultural carriages. The market and flower 

ardens, and rich meadows, stretch forth on alk 
a In the hay-making time, a journey to 
Waltham is delightful: although we cannot. 

uite shut our eyes to numerous ditches bor- 
Talis too closely about the cottages ; we wil? 
not say more about them at present, except to 
mention the pleasure which we felt at certain 
parts of the road to see notices placarded from 
certain local boards of health. 

Waltham-cross, the next from Tottenham to- 
wards Northampton, is a d example of 
Queen Eleanor’s crosses ; is about a mile 
from the old abbey, which presents a picturesque 
object for some distance before we reach it. 

‘Having already given several notices of 

the abbey itself, and the accompanying view 
furnishing further details, we need not enter 
into historical particulars. The church was 
built between 1062 and 1066 by Harold, but 
what we now see is more safely to be attributed 
to the early part of the following century. The 
west front was rebuilt early in the fourteenth 
century. 
Since we published the view of the west door, 
as restored under the direction of Mr. Poynter 
(Vol. XI. p. 16), the door of the south aisle, 
and the window over it, have been restored, and. 
some trifling matters (a new altar rail, for 
example) done inside; but there are no funds 
for any important work, although, as the archi- 
tect has long since reported, the fabric is in 
such a condition, the result of centuries of 
neglect, that at no 7, distant period the ruins 
of Waltham Abbey will be all that will remain 
of it. Nothing can avert this consummation 
but a substantial repair of certain parts, and 
that applied speedily. We are all interested in 
preserving this important relic. 











ARRANGEMENTS FOR VENTILATION. 


We have received specimens of a ventilator 
atented by Mr. B. Looker, of Kingston-on- 
ames. lt consists of a porcelain tube, from 
4to 6 or 8 in. diameter, let in to the brick 
wall, and thus communicating between an apart- 
ment and the open air. Inside the room is 
another tube, pierced with numerous orifices 
and ‘slides, terminated with an ornamental disc, 
which, when desirable, closes the apertures from 
the external air. When the sliding tube is 
drawn out, fresh air is understood to be ad- 
mitted, and impure air to escape, without 
draught, They are constructed of all lengths, 
to suit any thickness of wall, and are small in 
cost. 
Mr. M‘Kinnell, of “The Atheneum,” Glasgow, 
has patented another mode of ventilation. It 
is described as consisting essentially of two 
tubes, the one placed within the other, with an 
annular space betnrden them, and both opening 
freely to the external air. The internal tube, 
destined to carry off the vitiated air, is placed 
in the chamber to be ventilated with its down- 
ward opening near the ceiling, towards which 
the air, from its superior lightness, naturally 
rises. The annular space is intended to supply 
the waste by permitting the external atmosphere 
to pass through it into the chamber. A flange, 
checking the entering air in its downward 
course, is introduced to cause it to spread 
equally over the whole area without producing 
sudden fluctuations of temperature. 











Survey or YarMourH.—The survey, with plans 
of Great Yarmouth, prepared by Mr. J. Laing, the 
Town Surveyor, has been tested by the General 
Board of Health, and sealed by them as a “ first- 








one of the old stage-coach times, when scores 


class survey.” 
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PARIS DURING THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

Tue following samme? — and 
observations, made during ashort visi Paris 
in the or of —_ are rae gh 
Builder, u impression that | may 
interest sueh of the readers of this journal as 
have lately sisited, or axe about te-proceed to, 
that city — 

Partly from a desive to travel by a road that 
was new to me, but more from motives of 
economy, I chose the little route of 
Dunkirk and Lille, and starting from 
Wharf at midnight, on the 31st of June, in the 
screw-steamer City of Loudon, on waking next 
morning I found myself off ,—the day 





bright, the sea eurling under a light breeze, and | the 





fact, a plain exposition of Christian duties, 
drawn from the examples of the Holy Apostles, 


delivered in plain but forcible , and 
perfectly adapted to the class of which the con- 
ion was mainly composed. 

Ve were so much interested im the discourse, 
that we were in danger of ing our dinner, 
not one of our party, who did not under- 
‘rem (e-em deem the 
time; so, quietly leaving the sacred edifice, we 
returned to the “ oe mes 1: 
our bill, which was moderate, and procee to 
the station, where we started for our 





$$ 


of the “ Giague de l’Impératrice,” which exter- 
nally ily resembles the “Cirque Napoléon,” 
near the Port St. Martin (illustrated in the 
Builder). Ventered,and found an English — 
Bridges) performing some clever acrobatic 
Serge 8 ws img the audience with his 
wittigiems, mot one of which they could 
understand. The interior arrangements and 
decorations are very much like those of the 
other cireus, but the roof is supported by 
wooden columns, at about one-third of the 
| radius inwards, reducing the spam of the roof 


several |to two-thirds of the diameter of the building. 


| destinations—one for Frankfort, a young Irish-}Ow'the close of the performance, 1 went om by 


man from T. C. D.; two others for Paris; and 
arrived about mime im | 


myself for Lille, where dbarri 


| the eveni a 
our ship under all her canvass at | Lille is a large i 
the moderate rate-ef abowt mime knots. There all the 
are few persons who would not, under such cir- 2°e large factories 


cumstanees, experience an increased flow of 
mer and, as I oo : 
chatting pleasantly wi skipper (a 
old salt), I as happy as a mortal 
desire, and prepared to view \everything in the 
brightest aspect. ‘This route 

many recommendations to who are 
over fastidions, and ave tolerable sailors. 
accommodations on board are not superb, and 
the vessels are small, but you receive civil treat- 
ment: there are seldom many and 
the motion of a serew-steamer, apeclally whee 
under sail, is far less than that of a 
rege the noise of oe 
shaft tending more to produce sleep 
disturb it: im my I awoke when 
engine was put out the 
Gravesend, and asleep i 
started agai. 

Owing to the weather falli 
sight of Dunkirk, we arrived a 
late to catch the afternoon train, although 1 
made a ran for it, ing at the station 


three fellow: each with a “ gamin,” 
ca ‘tying his bag, = each, like myself, too late: 
w. agreed to make common cause in our dis- 
tress, to dine together, to see the town, and to: 
proces by the evening train. Directed by the 
east stupad of the three boys, we proceeded to 

apparently the best 


the “ Rouge,” 
hotel pay oral for a dinner at 
four o'clock, and set out to-explore. 


Dunkirk, the most northerly of France, 
is a ’ considerable ae 
streets are wide and clean, and the houses are 
neat, but E 
in whieh a fair was “er 
statue of Jean Bart, one 
successful seamen France ever produced, who 
was born at Dunkirk in 1650. 

The church, dedicated to 
rather has been, a large structure; but a 
street has been carried throngh it, j 
the in “ — would ae i 
course, the v ‘ 3 
tower, which is of brick, & amd well aa 


to France has 
not 


mainder, which abats upon the strect. Both 


, ‘law of inheritance, which entitles all the ehil- 
tower and church have the French alent | 
Pao non Wo ate 3% iis and ood dren to an equal share of real property, are-vesy }a 


spicuously painted on them, tly to the 
amusement of my three mh Pe were 
in Franee for the first time, and who were not 
acquainted with seme of the minutiz-of French 
manners and customs. Internally, the church 
consists of a nave and aisles, vaulted with brick, 
of whieh the charch is mainly built, the aisles. 
running round theeast end of the church, which 
is polygonal. There is a ee 
triforiam. The arch moaldings, wiich ave poor 

without 7 


and shallow, ram down the ; caps 
Or imypoet wad ‘agen Rann which are 
reLowh Misa duggitedeaesanlion 
wes a spacious edifice, and capable of containing 


& large congregation. Service was in progress 
while we-wese thes, and we heasd part of a 
Sermon, in French, which, as far as doctrine was 
Concerned, might have proceeded from the lips 


of Dr. Cumming or Mr. Bickersteth : it was, in 





aw 7 
eine — de faire ou de poser aucun espec: d’ordure 


| 


Paris is flat, and by no means pictur but 
~ | fertile and highly eultivated. The effects of the 


} quant 

Flanders ; cotton-mi 
country around ate 
— ills, ew & 
t part of the: 
age the Cham 
and the a Pi 
allegerieal bronze. 

churches of 8. se 
former a late Gothie 





height ( 
nally, it is built of 
facade of stone, whie 
bar, the lower part t 
upper, with which it 
tresses. This front’ 
in-architecture, not ly 
the imternal arranger 


building. 

The material print 
Lille is brick, (the 
of brick), though th 
white stone from qua 
The Magasin de Bh 
are noble specimens 
which, by-the-bye, 4 
bond, but in alterna 
stretchers. 

I left Lille for ¥ 
Paris, having for fe 


ee hee 
is newly-married ¥ 


from sundry little 


while I was look 

proceeding to Ha 
though rather Sly 
came very good fri 


destination. At Amiens we were jomed by 
three priests, who filled owr eompartment, and 
were at first regarded as great bores, but event- 
ually turned out to be very agreeable fellow- 
travellers. In the midst of conversation they 
all three suddenly pulled owb their breviaries, 
and began repeating their offices with great 
piety, and this occurred twiee on the journey. 
he country passed through from Dunkirk to 





< eter. 
. 
| 





the back emtranee and came suddenly upem the 


Bap PRINT I 


ORIGINAL 


" & 

for study, it iy nearly unavailable, from its 
naitare, the noise amd crowd, and 
ifliculty of fiaimg the attention to one class 
of objects. For all practical eollec- 
tions of the different classes of products in 
or sheds of n@ architectural 
| pretensions he ge I ee 
. , per , the diferent es 

wae wth abiibtage be exhibited at different 
times. Whether as a measure of the 
of w Great Exhibition is t, 
is a diferent affair: —whether an adequatc 


Fs 





zetum for~ the great expenditure of public 

conspicuous im the great subdivision o propos: pom Cipath enya the impulse given to trade, 
‘the country being broken up into v coutented employment of a large number 
farms, gi it the appearance of the field | of the dangerous, or classes ; 
S, shah ass fooad ia seme pulls eht-eobdies ann so vast 2 

The absence, also, of parks and gen-| number of Sate ar- 

tlemen’s seats,—so striki i= in : or eae OF 


On the ing of my arrival in Paris I took 
a stroll} im the « Champs El sées,” of all places 


+ ther great 
lights, the shows, 

the cafés chantants, the cro 
i and the universal air of gai 


carriages, and 
enjoyment which appears around, at 


found him, but he soon enters into the spirit of 
the place, and I believe, in his quiet an 
way, enjoys it as much as the natives. Walking| France), and examined the 


\leisurely up the central avenue I came abreast | France, Belgium, England, an 









of people and | fatigue 





| peace,—see questions which I am not-eompetent 
is | to discuss. 


| From wy first visit to the Palais d’Industric 
I derived very a 1 certainly 
sawa great num <a 
i ing ebjects ; bat, after wandering about 
for seven hours, ——— eons re mY 
ideas in a state of bewilderment and. uC 
tion, only equalled by the corresponding bodily 
igue. On the occasion of a second visit I was 
more judicious; and, conscious that I could 
examine but a small portion, I made my ‘way 
to the machinery (stopping, however, m “the 


ve |Rotonde, to glance at the crown jewels of 





roductions of 
America, the 

















or eee 
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pnt contributors in this class. As far as 
am able to judge, the French, if not already 
taking the lead of all other nations in mechani- 
cal engineering, are fast approaching that rela- 
tive position. The advance they have made 
since 185] is astonishing, though of course 
something must be allowed for their being on 
their own ground. In locomotives the compre- 
hensive trials they are making.of several widely 
dissimilar systems bid fair to: great results. 
The arrangement patented by our countryman, 
Crampton, seems the favourite at-present. But 
I was much struck. with a medel locomotive 


engine, in which the:fire-box extends the whole’ 


length of the boiler, the tubes returning in the 
! to those of a marine tubular 





as yuu 


> and i architecvare, 
siid; we ‘have no need “to” be 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Colchester. —A stone altar-piece, of the Per- 

ts 9 period, by Mr. Brandon, executed 

y Mr. H. Lufkin, stonemason, Colchester, has 
recently been erected in St. James’s Church, in 
this town. The work is divided into three 
compartments, comprising the Decalogue, Lord’s | 
Prayer, and Creed, in Maminated church text. | 
The whole is surmounted with a cornice, crowned | 
with a Tudor flower. Over the altar-piece rises | 
a stained five-light window, with figures of the 
Evangelists. The altar-piece was erected at | 
the sole expense of Mr. G. Round, a parishioner, | 

Buckingham.—The boundary-wall of the new. 
cemetery is now in course of erection, and the 
other works connected with it are being prc- 
ceeded with. To meet the cost of construction, | 
the committee have agreed to borrow of the | 
Bucks and Oxon Bank 2,400/. The drawings 
of the proposed chapels having been laid before 
the committee, and agreed upon, an invitation 
was given by advertisement to contractors to 
tender for their erection. 

Earl Shilton —On Thursday before last, the 
foundation-stone of the new church was laid 
here by Earl Howe. The chancel and chantry 
nave and aisle of ihe old edifice, which were 
found in a dangerous state, have been pulled 
down, and in their place a more extensive build- 








* To be continued. 


! ae ae « it e ° e 
The new building will con- | isties of the old church, which is aseribed to the 


ing is to be raised. 
sist of a chancel, with north and south chantries, | earl portion of the Tudor period. Mr. Davis, 
nave, with north and south aisles and porches. | of Langport, was the builder employed. The 
The design was by the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter, | chancel has been fitted with stall oak sittings, 
and is under the superintendence of Mr. W.|and is paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles. 
Slater. It is in the style which prevailed about | Behind the altar is a stone: panelled reredos, 
A.D. 1300. The nave is extended to five arches | decorated by Hudson, of London. The high 
‘in length, and the width is such as to require a| pews of the old church have been succeeded by 
covering of three gable roofs. The chancel is|a uniform arrangement of open sittings. The 
divided from the nave by a chancel arch, and pieces (which, owing to-the-small area of the 
extends about 16 fost-cnstbword of the chantries. | building, andthe large increase of church-room 
The east. window is filled with tracery, and is of | needed, could not be di with), no longer 
| fivelights. The side wintlows are of two lights, | protrude beyond the piers. Three of the win- 
with several varieties-of cna adapted from | dows are of stained glass. The east window, 
another church in the same parish, nowinruins. | by Mr. O’Connor, has been contributed by the 
| The roofs are of open timber-work, covered! vicar and a few friends: it has four principal 
The..walls axe constructed of stone | lights, in which are represented, in three tiers— 
a variety is derived | first, the Patriarchs; second, the Saints of the 
t eoloured stones Fa Apostolic age; third, the Representative Saints 
itterns. The windows of Great Britain. The other two painted win- 
wid’ the arcades of Hol-|dows are obituary memorials; the one on the 
itractor is Mr. Rushin,|south side of the chancel executed by Mr. 
reh will accommodate | Wailes. 
cpense incurred will be} Brampton Bierlow.—The distance of the town- 
Js are already several | ships of Brampton and Melton from their parish 
church at Wath-upon-Darne, led the Rev. H. 
Partington, the vicar, and some of his parish- 
ylans for the rebuilding | ioners, to act as a committee for the erection of 
ils of the minster, and | a new church, in a convenient locality, and this 
of between 3,000/. and | has been recently consecrated by the Archbishop 
n to carry them into/of York. The church is in the Decorated style, 
and consists of nave and aisles, 65 feet by 
42 feet, and chancel, 24 feet by 18 feet, and has 
sittings for 500 adults, half of them free. The 
ance at the rear of the|tower is 70 feet high, surmounted by eight 
ato two parts, one con- | pinnacles, and is attached to the west end. 
ished Church, and the! building is erected with stone quarried in the 
The ground is about | church-yard, with the exception of some of the 
we gates at the entrance | dressings, which came from the Darfield quarries. 
‘owlem and Burt. The ceilings are groined with stained deal ribs, 
ay before last the foun- |Springing from carved corbels representing 
apel, for the use of the | angels with their wings extended, the span being 
as laid at Stourport. | filled up with lath and plaster. The seats are 
new Roman Catholic ,low and open, of English oak, presented by 
in course of erection | Earl Fitzwilliam, who also gave 1,000/. and the 
was opened on Wednes-| land. The reading-desk, communion-rails, and 
| pulpit are of Ancaster stone, and the font of 
@;windows on the north | Caen stone: the two latter have carved panels, 
reh has been closed up, executed by Jackson, of York. The building is 
yurse of erectionon that heated by hot-water pipes, circulating fiom a 
boiler in the basement, the flue from which is 
ration of TrinityChurch, | carried across the church-yard to achimney built 
fHenllan, by the Bishop | at the boundary wall. The cost of the building 
ce on Thursday before has been about 2,500/.,—including the fencing, 
offering by two sisters, bell, heating with hot water, and sundry ex- 
ring, of Galttfaenan, and penses, about 2,800/. The principal contractors 
2ley Park, tothe memory were Shaftoe, of York, for masonry, and 
icott was the architect. | Whitaker, of Woodlesford, near Wakefield, for 
of the new Congrega- carpentry. Messrs. Pritchett and Sons were the 
on-Trent, took place on architects. 
Aermg nnn ene He Chureh is situatedin) Ackworth—The church of St. Cuthbert, 
Copeland-street, and has been erected from the Ackworth, the reopening of which took place on 
designs of Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, of Wol- 2nd ult. is built upon the old line of foundation, 
verhampton, architects; Mr. Burkett, of that with the exception of the chancel aisle, which is 
| town, being the contractor for the works. The now of equal ser with the chancel, openin 
lerection is of red brick, with Hollington stone into the north aisle of the nave by an poe 
‘dressings, and is of the style prevalent during carried upon carved corbels. The edifiee con- 
| the early part of the twelfth century. The front | sists of nave and two aisles, western tower, and 
is gabled, having on one side the line of coping chaneel, and north aisle, the latter being in part 
| broken as an aisle roof, and the other terminated seated, and the remamimg and eastern portion 


. Wyatt, the diocesan 


cemetery here was con- 
we last. The cemetery 





of which rises a pinnacle. The original estimate 
was about 1,500/. The contract, trust deed, 
architect’s account, gas-fittings, furniture, land, 
&ec. amount to 1,499/. lls. : towards this 935/. 
have been paid ; and 210/. are yet due from sub- 
seribers, &e. 

Castle-Cary.—The parish church of All Saints, 
Castle-Cary, was re-opened on the 8th ult. 
The old church only imperfectly provided for 
400 persons, but the present structure is capable 
of receiving 650, or, including children, 700, 
and 250 sittings are to be free. The cost of 








thus enlarging the old church has been almost 
equal to the rebuilding a new one; the total 
cost of the works being estimated at about 
2,600/. Of this sum 800/. have been raised by 
loan upon the rates; 300/. have been granted by 
the Church Societies; and the remainder has 
been furnished by subscription. A deficiency 
of upwards of 3004, still remains to be provided 
for, expended in necessary works not included 
in the contract. The church is in the Perpen- 
dicular style of Gothic architecture, the archi- 





tect, Mr. Ferrey, having preserved the character- 


| by an open worked parapet, from the outer angle forming the vestry and site for the organ. The 


pted in the restorationis the geometrical, 
the original south arcade and priests’ door in 
the chancel being of that period. The arcades 
in the nave are of twe bays each. An arch opens 
into the tower, and the chancel arch is of large 
size, moulded, and supported upon piers similar 
to those in the nave, being a quatrefoil on the 
plan. ‘The capitals, which are carved, were pre- 
sented by the Rev. R. E. Batty and his wife. The 
seats in the nave and aisles are of stained deal, 
and open. Five of the windows are filled with 
stained glass, and are memorials of deceased 

ishioners. The old font placed in the church 

Dr. Bradley, who was chaplain to King 
Charles I. and was with him on the scaffold, is 
refixed near the south entrance. The chancel 
has open seats of oak. The floor is laid*with 
encaustic tiles. The ancient sedilia are restored, 
and the original credence is replaced by one re- 
presenting the clustering vine, wheat-ear, paten, 
and chalice. The old altar has been restored. 
The chancel is lighted by three windows ; on the 
south a single light containing a figure of St. 
Alban, the gift of Mr. Spark, a former choir- 
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PARIS DURING THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

THe rn ee ser — and 
observations, m ing a Visi 

in the month of July, are transeribed for t 


ee 





fact, a plam exposition of Christian duties, 
drawn from the examples of the Holy Apostles, 
delivered in plain but forcible , and 
perfectly adapted to the class of which the con- 


gregation was mainly composed. 
'e were so much interested in the discourse, 





Builder, under the impression that they may ) L 

interest sueh of the readers of this journal as that we were in danger of forgetting our dinner, 

have lately xisited, or are about to-proceed to, | had not one of our party, who did not under- 

that city =— stand French, recalled our attention to the 
Partly from a desire to travel by a road that time; so, ly leaving the sacred edifice, we 

was new to me, but more from motives of  Teturned to the 

economy, I chose the li route of OUT 


little-frequented 
Dunkirk and Lille, and starting from 


the station, where we started for our several 


Wharf at midnight, on the 31st of June, in the 4estinations—one for Frankfort, a young Irish- 


cctow ae City of —_ on an 
morni found myself ot ai 

bright, tie sea curling under a light breeze, and 
our ship under all her canvass oa ge Soe 
the moderate rate ef abowt sins hee. 
are few persons who-srould not, under such cir-| 
cumstanees, experience am inereased flow of | 
spirits; as I paced the little quarterdeck, 


ing next man from T. C. D.; two others for Paris; and 


myself for Lille, where I arrived about ime in 
the evening. 

Lille is a large and handsome town, and has 
all the appearance of a — place. Here 
are large factories for spinning flax,.of which a 
considerable quantity is cultwated in French 
Flanders; cotton-mills, foundries, &c. In the 


of the “ Cimguede l'Impératrice,” which exter- 
nally greatihy the “ Cirque Napoléon,” 
near the Port St. Martin (illustrated in the 
Builder). Tentered,and found an English clown 
(Bridges) performimg some clever acrobatic 
feats, and greatly amusing the audience with his 
wittieiams, mot one word of which they could 
understand. The interior arrangements and 
decorations are very much like those of the 
other eireus, but the roof is supported by 
wooden columms, at about one-tlird of the 


Chapeau Rouge,”—dined, pai 
bill, whieh was moderate, and scouted radius inwards, reducing the spam of the roof 


to two-thirds of the diameter of ‘the building. 
Ow the close of the performance, I went om& by 
the back entranee and came suddenby “the 
stables, where accommodation 1 pecan for 
f horses, im stalls lighted gas, — 
with wood, and albagethen models of i- 


ness. 
Coming down the ‘Champs Elystes,” I 
entered a “eafé chantant,” a place-where coffec, 


ices, lemonade, sherbet, &e.eam be imbibed to 





chatting pleasantly with the skipper (a regular Country around are great numbers ef small the sound of music aud the stasime of sywins, 


old salt), I felt as happy as a mortal could 
desire, and prepared to view everything in the 
brightest aspect. ‘This rowte to France has 
many recommendations to these who are not 


the vessels are small, but you receive civil treat- 


ment: there are many s, and 
the motion.of a serew-steamer, i when 
under sail, is far less than that of a 
oe the noise of the main 
shaft tending mere to sleep than to 
disturb it: im my ease I awoke when the 
engine was to out the pilot at 
Gravesend, and asleep unmediately it was 


started again. 

Owing to the weather falling calm when in 
sight of Dunkirk, we arrived a few minutes too 
late to catch the afternoon train, although I 
made a run for it,—enco ing at the station 


three fellow each with a “ in,” 
ca rying his bag, _ each, like myself, Codete: 
we agreed to make common cause in our dis- 
tress, to dine tegether, to see the town, and to 
process by the evening train. Directed by the 
east of the three boys, we proceeded to 


the “ Rouge,” arently the best 
hotel im I ae for 4 r at 
four o'clock, and set out to explore. 


Dunkirk, the most northerly of France, 
is a place of considerable tainly The 
streets are wide and clean, and the houses are 
neat, bat generally low. In the Grande Place, 


ee ills, chiefly ~ crushing seeds. I strolled 
through part of the town in the morning, 
and visited the Champ.de Mars, the Boulevards, 
and the Grande ee = © ee 

ical bronze statue. I entered also the 


former a late Gothie building, auch mutilated ; 
the second, a fine work in the Palladian style, 
divided i into nave and aisles of equal 
height by screens of Corinthian colamns. Exter- 
nally, it is built of red brick, with a western 
facade of stone, which reminded me of Temsple- 
bar, the lower being much wider than the 
upper, with which it is connected by scroll but- 
tresses. This front is a sample of false taste 
in architecture, not having any accordance with 
the internal arrangement or distribution of the 


The material principally used in building at 
Lille is brick, (the cathedral is + be 
of brick), though f ave some bui in 


white stone from ies in the neigh ood. 
The M win do Eibentgame & the factories 
are noble specimens of brickwork, none of 
which, by-the-bye, are executed in Flemish 
bond, but in alternate courses of headers and 
stretchers. 

I left Lille for Paris by the 10°25 train for 
Pasis, having for fellow-passengers in the com- 
pee I occupied an Austrian gentleman and 

is newly-married wife—at least, so I judged, 


while I was looking out of window, 





churches of S. Etiemme and S. André,—the , and 


who, decked owt in white nruslim flowers and 
jewellery, oecwpy a raised and decorat«( 
stage in the open air, the public: seatied at 
small tables in fromt of the proscenium. Plants 
and variegated lamps are arranged at intervals, 
give a fairy-like look to the whole, but there 
is more show than substance,—the singing is 
not first-rate, and the sefreshmeatis indifferent 
and excessively dear. Ba 
The next day I went to the Great Exhibition. 
I had seen the Hyde-park and Stephen’s-green 
expositions, and of eowrse expected great im- 
ents upem both, but I was di d. 
$a building exte the effect is far less 
steikimg than the old Crystal Palace, and -” 
@’vil on exitering is by no meams-equal to 
thet of the trameept in Hyd -park. Internally 
the building ars much teo low for its 
breadth ; but arises from the mind —s 
instantly referred to the of "51, whic 
/was much loftier than was at all necessary, as 
ithe galleries were but one-third of the tetal 
height from thefleor. However, the arramge- 
ment and classifieation of products is exeedlent : 
a much more equal representation of each-elass 
is apparent ; and the deeorative accessories are 
in much better taste, with the exception of the 
flags intended forwred ensigns ha over the 
| English department, which are oa bale propor- 
'tioned—to say nothing of false blazonry—ae to 


' 
j 





t 


, be with difficulty recognized. 
from sundry little endearments which passed} After all, I believe there are not a few draw- 


of this mature. As a 


i a 
to Paris for the first time; amd |collettionef produce of mercantile value, it can- 


i i i held. is a sbeanze | Proceeding Le 

_— —— Satu Sctealdoet anil most | though rather shy of an Englishman, we be- }not be depended-en, as artieles are manu- 
ounth seamen France ever produced, who! °™e very good friends before arriving at our factured solely far the txh ; and as a 
was bom at Dunkisk in 1650. destination. At Amiens we were jomed by for study, it ix le, frome its 


The church, dedicated to St. Elvi, is, or 
rather has been, a large structure; but a wide 
street has been carried theongh it, just abaft 
the tower, as a sailor would say ; robuilies 
course, the le very considerably. The 
tower, which is of brick, am# well proportioned, 
now stands isolated in a small square om one 
side of the street, and a grand Decastyle 
Corinthian portico has been added to the re- 
mainder, which abuts upon 


spicuously painted on them, greatly 
amusement of my three companions, who were 
in France for the first time, and who were not 
acquainted with some of the minutig-of French 
manners and custems. Internally, the church 
consists of a nave and aisles, vaulted with brick, 
of whieh the is mainly built, the aisles 


three priests, who filled wr compartment, and 
were at first regarded as grea# bores, but event- 
ually turned out to be ve cana fellow- 
travellers. In the midst of conversation they 


of | fi three suddenly pulled owb-their breviaries, 
and began repeating their offices with great } 


piety, and this occurred twice on the journey. 
The country passed through from Dunkirk to 





conspicuous i the great subdivision of pro 

'the country beimg broken wp into vey al 
farms, gi it the appearanee of 
allotments win 


England. The absence, also, of paths and 
tlemen’s seats,—so ian 
-seenery,—is very A deal 
aud stacked, exactly as in Ireland, and is 
called, I believe, “tourfe,” evidently the 


‘ithout On the evening of my arrival in Paris I took 
si i ppeeadded. Tie eet which a0 |. Stell in the “ Champs ” of all places 
alig irs Se the most striking to an Engl —especially 
a eae = pr paere-a aad tame at might: their gest extent, the innumerable 
a large congregation. Service was in progress + mcg et the ¢ of people a 

. ea, td ; ? 
while we-were there, and we heard part of a eartinges, and the universal air of gaicty and 





enjoyment which appears around, at ©07- 
found him, but he soon enters into the spirit of 
the place, and I believe, in his quiet and grave 





way, enjoys it as much as the natives. Walki 
\leisurely up the central avenue I came abreast 


field | 
are found im some parts of | 





1, | tion, only equalled by the corresponding 


ry 


natare, the noise aad crowd, and 
the difficulty of fixing the attention to one class 
of objects. For all practical eollec- 
tions of the different classes of products in 
or sheds of n@ arehitectural 
= - te I believe, ee 
preferable ; ‘perhaps, t different { es 

with admextage be cxbibited at different 


Paris is flat, and by no means pictur bat | Whether as a measure of the 
fertile and highly cultivated. The cflocts of the | peepacation of @ Great Exhibition is t, 
law of inheritamee, whieh entitles all the chil-\is a different affair 

dren to an equal share of real property, are very |.gutamm~ for 





pL eae near the line, aad the teal is ac iguinp-ans uestions which I am not-eompetent 


q 

to discuss. ; . 

From wy first visit to the Palais d’Industric 
I derived very little I eertamly 
saw a great cera r _~ : 
; ier shiccts , banal i ion: 
for seven ons —_— the bui with my 
ideas in a state of bewilderment eo 
oauly 
fatigue. On the occasion of a second visit I was 
more judicious; and, conscious that I could 
examine but a small portion, I made my ‘way 
to the machinery (stopping, however, m “the 
Rotonde, to glance at the crown jewels of 
France), and examined the productions of 
{ France, Belgium, England, and America, the 
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pong contributors in this class. As far as! ing is to be raised. The new building will con- 
am able to judge, the French, if not already , sist of a chancel, with north and south chantries, 
taking the lead of all other nations in mechani- | nave, with north and south aisles and porches. 
cal engineering, are fast approaching that rela- |The design was by the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter, 
tive position. The advance they have made and is under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
since 1851 is astonishing, though of course Slater. It is in the style which prevailed about 


something must be allowed for their being on A.D. 1300. The nave is extended to five arches 


their own ground. In locomotives the compre-| in length, and the width is such as to require a | 


hensive trials they are making.of several widely covering of three gable roofs. The chancel is 
dissimilar systems bid fair to: great resalts. divided from the nave by a chancel arch, and 
The arrangement patented by our countryman, extends about 1§ fest eastward of the chantries. 
Crampton, seems the favourite at present. But |The east window is filled with tracery, and is of 
I was much struck with a medel locomotive’ fivelights: The side windows are of two lights, 
engine, in which the-fire-box extends the whole’ with several varieties-of tracin adapted from 
length of-the boiler, the tubes returning in the | another church in the same parish, now in ruins. 
upper @iimilar to those of a marine tubular The roofs are of open timber-work, covered 
boiler. ‘area of fire and tube surface ob- with tiles. The walls are constructed of stone 
tained by this method is enormous, and of lobtained in the parish, and a variety is derived 
course the evaporative power corresponds./from using the different coloured stones pro- 
There are some very fair specimens of spmning! cured in ornamental patterns. The windows 
machinery exhibited by French machinists, but! are of Ancaster stone, and the arcades of Hol- 
the latest novelty, and seemingly the most /lington stone. The contractor is Mr. Rushin, 
attractive to the public, is the sewing-machine.! of Leicester. The church will accommodate 
A great number of these are exhibited in the | $00 persons, and the expense incurred will be 
American section, and they areas much crowded about 3,000/. The walls are already several 
as De la Rue’s envelope-folding machine was in | feet high. 
1851. I could not avoid noticing the difference| Wimborne—Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the diocesan 
of “manner,” I suppose it is, of the French | architect, has prepared plans for the rebuilding 
and English attendants employed by exhibitors, of the choir and chancels of the minster, an 
whose duty I conceive is to afford every infor-| tenders to the amount of between 3,000/. and 
mation to visitors concerning the goods in their | 4,000/. have been taken to carry them into 
custody. The English generally are abrupt, | effect. 
concise, and barely respectful; while the French} Swanage-—The new cemetery here was con- 
are quite the reverse, and appear annoyed if} seerated on Friday before last. The cemetery 
they are unable to satisfy the most pertinacious| is situated a short distance at the rear of the 
inguirer. church. It is divided into two parts, one con- 
he fine arts department is entirely separate, | nected with the Established Church, and the 


| istics of the old church, which is ascribed to the 
early portion of the Tudor period. Mr. Davis, 
|of Langport, was the builder employed. The 
chancel has been fitted with stall oak sittings, 
and is paved with Miton’s encaustic tiles. 
Behind the altar is a stone panelled reredos, 
decorated by Hudson, of London. The high 
pews of the old church have been succeeded by 
a uniform arrangement of open sittings. The 
leries (which, owing to the small area of the 
uilding, and the large increase of church-room 
needed, could not be dis: d with), no longer 
protrude beyond the piers. Three of the win- 
dows are of stained glass. The east window, 
by Mr. O’Connor, has been contributed by the 
vicar and a few friends: it has four principal 
lights, in which are represented, in three tiers— 
first, the Patriarchs; second, the Saints of the 
Apostolic age; third, the Representative Saints 
of Great Britain. The other two painted win- 
dows are obituary memorials; the one on the 
south side of the chancel executed by Mr. 
Wailes. 

Brampton Bierlow.—The distance of the town- 
ships of Brampton and Melton from their parish 
church at Wath-upon-Darne, led the Rev. H. 
Partington, the vicar, and some of his parish- 
| ioners, to act as a committee for the erection of 

a new church, in a convenient locality, and this 
has been recently consecrated by the Archbishop 
of York. The church is in the Decorated style, 
|and consists of nave and aisles, 65 feet by 
42 feet, and chancel, 24 feet by 18 feet, and has 
sittings for 500 adults, half of them free. The 
jtower is 70 feet high, surmounted by eight 
| pamorion, and is attached to the west end. The 
| building is erected with stone quarried in the 





and very properly so: and of this department 
your readers have already heard. The French 
pictures, of course, occupy much the largest 
space, MM. Ingrés and H. Vernet having each a 
salon to himself, in which to exhibit his great 
battle-pieces. Far before all others in the whole 
collection I would piace Rosa Bonheur’s “ Hay- 
harvest.” The light of heaven pervades the | 





other with Dissenters. The ground is about | church-yard, with the exception of some of the 


two acres in extent. The gates at the entrance 
are the gift of Messrs. Mowlem and Burt. 
Stourport—On Monday before last the foun- 
dation-stone of a new chapel, for the use of the 
Primitive Methodists, was laid at Stourport. 
Chippenham.— The new Roman Catholic 
Chapel at Chippenham, in course of erection 


| dressings, which came from the Darfield quarries. 
| The ceilings are groined with stained deal ribs, 
|Springing from carved corbels representing 
| angels with their wings extended, the span being 
| filled up with lath and as The seats are 
,low and open, of English oak, presented by 
| Earl Fitzwilliam, who also gave 1,000/. and the 


landscape, the breath of life the animals; while | near the railway station, was opened on Wednes- land. The reading-desk, eommunion-rails, and 


satisfying the most captious critic as respects | 
all the rules of art, it appeals to the unlearned 
with a power quite unapproachable. Pass from 
this work to the 
brated animal painters, and how poor, how 


day before last. 
Gloucester —One of the windows on the north 
side of St. Aldate’s Church has been closed up, 


side of the building. 


| pulpit are of Ancaster stone, and the font of 
| Caen stone : the two latter have carved panels, 
executed by Jackson, of York. The building is 


pictures of some other cele- and a new vestry is in course of erectionon that heated by hot-water pipes, circulating from a 


boiler in the basement, the flue from which is 


feeble, how conventional “ seem. But the! 7're/uant.—The consecration of TrinityChurch, | carried across the church-yard to achimney built 


readers of the Builder can judge for themselves, | Trefuant, in the parish of Henllan, by the Bishop | at the boundary wall. 


The cost. of the building 


for a picture by the same gifted lady is now in of St. Asaph, took place on Thursday before has been about 2,500/.,— including the fencing, 
London, which, even if inferior to the “ Hay- last. This church is an offering by two sisters, bell, heating with hot water, and sundry ex- 
harvest,” will, I have no doubt, verify my words. | Mrs. Townsend Mainwaring, of Galttfaenan, and penses, about 2,800/. The principal contractors 
Our English engravers take a high station in| Mrs. Mainwaring, of Oteley Park, tothe memory were Shaftoe, of York, for masonry, and 
their walk of art, and the works of Doo, Robin-| of their parents. Mr. Scott was the architect. | Whitaker, of Woodlesford, near Wakefield, for 
son (J. H.), Pye, Burnet, Cousins, and Atkinson, Stoke-—The opening of the new Congrega- carpentry. Messrs. Pritchett and Sons were the 
bear comparison with the best productions of tional Church, yong cen took place on architects. 
the French school; and in architecture, as you | Tuesday before last. The church is situated in| Ackworth.—The church of St. Cuthbert, 
have already said, we have no need to be | Copeland-street, and has been erected from the Ackworth, the reopening of which took place on 


ashamed.* 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


endicular period, by Mr. Brandon, executed | 
i Mr. H. Lufkin, stonemason, Colchester, has | 
recently been erected in St. James’s Church, in | 
this town. The work is divided into three | 
compartments, comprising the Decalogue, Lord’s | 
Prayer, and Creed, in illuminated church text. | 
The whole is surmounted with a cornice, crowned | 
with a Tudor flower. Over the altar-piece rises | 
a stained five-light window, with figures of the | 
Evangelists. The altar-piece was erected at 
the sole expense of Mr. G. Round, a parishioner. | 

Buckingham.—The boundary-wall of the new | 
cemetery is now in course of erection, and the | 
other works connected with it are being prc- | 
ceeded with. To meet the cost of construction, | 
the committee have agreed to borrow of the 
Bucks and Oxon Bank 2,400/. The drawings 
of the proposed chapels having been laid before 
the committee, and agreed upon, an invitation 
was given by advertisement to contractors to 
tender for their erection. 

Earl Shilton.—On Thursday before last, the 
foundation-stone of the new church was laid 
here by Earl Howe. The chancel and chantry 
nave and aisle of the old edifice, which were 
found in a dangerous state, have been pulled 
down, and in their place a more extensive build- 








* To be continued, 


Coldipster oly thon diatepiece; ot the Per- | erection is of red brick, with Hollington stone into the north aisle of the nave by an are 


designs of Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, of Wol- 2nd ult. is built upon the old line of foundation, 
verhampton, architects; Mr. Burkett, of that with the exception of the chancel aisle, which is 
town, being the contractor for the works. The now of equal length with the chancel, openin 


dressings, and is of the style prevalent during | carried upon carved corbels. The edifiee con- 


the early part of the twelfth century. The front 
is gabled, navn on one side the line of coping 
broken as an aisle roof, and the other terminate 


| by an open worked parapet, from the outer angle 


* . . . * . 
of which rises a pinnacle. The original estimate 


was about 1,500/. The contract, trust deed, 
architect’s account, gas-fittings, furniture, land, 
&c. amount to 1,499/. lls. : towards this 935/. 
have been paid ; and 210/. are yet due from sub- 
seribers, &c. 

Castle-Cary.—The parish church of All Saints, 
Castle-Cary, was re-opened on the 8th ult. 
The old church only imperfectly provided for 
400 persons, but the present structure is capable 
of receiving 650, or, including children, 700, 
and 250 sittings are to be free. The cost of 
thus enlarging the old church has been almost 
equal to the rebuilding a new one; the total 
cost of the works being estimated at about 
2,600/. Of this sum 800/. have been raised by 
loan upon the rates; 300/. have been granted by 
the Church Societies; and the remainder has 
been furnished by subscription. A deficiency 
of upwards of 300/. still remains to be provided 
for, expended in necessary works not included 
in the contract. The church is in the Perpen- 
dicular style of Gothic architecture, the archi- 
tect, Mr. Ferrey, having preserved the character- 


sists of nave and two aisles, western tower, and 
chaneel, and north aisle, the latter being in part 
, seated, and the remammg and eastern portion 
| forming the vestry and site for the organ. The 
_ style adopted in the restorationis the geometrical, 
‘the original south areade and priests’ door in 
‘the chancel being of that period. The arcades 
'in the nave are of twe bays each. An arch opens 
into the tower, and the chancel arch is of large 
size, moulded, and supported upon piers similar 
to those in the nave, being a quatrefoil on the 
plan. The capitals, which are carved, were ~~ 
sented by the Rev. R. E. Batty and his wife. The 
seats in the nave and aisles are of stained deal, 
and open. Five of the windows are filled with 
stained glass, and are memorials of deceased 

ishioners. The old font placed in the church 

Dr. Bradley, who was chaplain to King 
Charles I. and was with him on the scaffold, is 
refixed near the south entrance. The chancel 
has open seats of oak. ‘The floor is laid*with 
encaustic tiles. The ancient sedilia are restored, 
and the original credence is replaced by one re- 
presenting the clustering vine, wheat-ear, paten, 
and chalice. The old altar has been restored. 
The chancel is lighted by three windows ; on the 
south a single light containing a figure of St. 
Alban, the gift of Mr. Spark, a former choir- 
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’ MACHINE FOR TESTING TIMBER AND CABLES. 

















master, and a two-light, containing SS. Hilda 
and Ebba. The large east window, of five lights, 
contains full-length figures of SS. Edmund, 
Augustine, Cuthbert, Paulinus, and Oswald ; 
and in the tracery are the subjects of St. Cuth- 
bert as a shepherd reading the Scriptures, and 
St. Cuthbert administering the Holy Communion 
to Boisil, ‘“‘ the man of God.” The three windows 
in the south aisle are memorial: the west con- 
tains “ The Baptism of Our Lord,” and “ Christ 
blessing Children,” with an angel bearing a 
scroll in the head. The south window contains 
“The Agony in the Garden,” and “ Bearing the 
Cross,” with the emblem of St. Matthew in the 
head. The east window of this aisle is of three 
lights, and is the gift of Mr. T. Pearson : it con- 
tains “The Crucifixion,” “ Resurrection,” and 
“‘ Ascension,” the tracery being filled with 
angels. In the north aisle, the west window is 
the gift of the family of Wilson, and contains 
“The Annunciation,” and “ The Presentation in 
the Temple.” One of the north windows is 
filled with quarries, and angels in the head, and 
is the gift of Mrs. Leatham. The remainin 
windows in the two aisles have been presented, 
but are not yet inserted: the subjects are “The 
Nativity,” “ Adoration of the Magi,” “Flight 
into. Egypt,” “‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” 
“The Crowning with Thorns,” and “The 
Scourging :” the emblems of the other three 
Evangelists are in the heads. The whole of the 
stained glass is by Mr. Wailes. The length of 
the nave is 36 feet, the width of nave and aisles 
5] feet, chancel 30 feet long, and 19 feet wide. 
The whole is now completed with the exception 
of the tower. A figure of St. Cuthbert is placed 
in the niche of the porch, the gift of a friend. 
Mr. Hugall was the architect employed in the 
restoration. 





TIMBER AND CHAIN CABLE 
TESTING-MACHINE, 


We have already quoted the result of some 
experiments made at the Paris Exhibition, with 
the machine invented by Mr. Dunn for testing 
the streugth of chain cables and timber, p. 347, 
ante. We now give an illustration of the 
machine itself, which will be understood from 
the following references :— 


A A. Hydraulic cylinder, with piston inclosed, 
made tight with double-acting leather. 
B B. Cast-iron frame or trough, to prevent the 
materials from flying about when broken. 
CC, Connecting rod, as shown attached to a log 
of timber, 
E. Piston planger under fulcrum to indicate 
the actual pressure. 
F FF, Steelyard lever, marked for ewts. and scale 
for weights for tons. 
G. Weight to balance the piston of the 
machine. 
II. Powerful hydraulic pumps, to force water 
into the cylinder. 
JJ. Rack and pinion to bring back the piston 
after the operation. 


_ The operation commences by forcing water 
into the cylinder by the pumps : then pv Mitre 
are lifted which’ indicate the tons, and the 
sliding weight on the steel bar indicates the 


smaller weights of fractions of a ton ; so that the 
deflection of the timber can be taken at any 
part of the process or at any pressure. The 
textile strength of chains or bars can also be 
taken in the same way. Machines for the same 
purpose, but much more complex, formerly cost, 
we are.told, from 5,000/. to 6,000/.: they can 
now be made for as many hundreds, so that any 
ship-builder, bridge-builder, or contractor, may 
have one and test his work. When we re- 
member how many ships have been lost through 
a bad link in a cable, and how many buildings 
have suffered through bad iron or insufficient 
timber, the value of such a machine as this 
becomes evident at once. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Sudbury Cemetery—The Burial Board of Sud- 
bury have awarded the premium offered by them to 
the design of Mr. Pritchett, of Darlington. 

Birmingham and Midland Institute Buildings.— 
We learn from the Birmingham Journal, that the 
elevation of Mr. Gibson’s design is in the columnar 
Italian style, and consists of a projecting centre facing 
the Town-hall, with portico. It resembles the Town- 
hall iu general treatment. Mr. E. Barry’s elevation is 
Italian, with pilasters and portico. Mr. James’s 
elevation is very elaborate, and is also in the columnar 
Italian style. The drawing is enriched with sculp- 
ture, but that doesnot necessarily form part of the 
building proper. The design of Mr. Lockyer is what 
is called Fenestrial Italian, that is, the windows form 
the chief features, and it differs very little from the 
ordinary domestic style. Mr. TAnson’s is strictly 
Greek ; bold and simple in treatment, and without 
portico. Mr. Bowman’s is in the Italian style, and 
is treated with considerable severity. The clevation 
of Mr. Hemming is in the plain Italian style, almost 
devoid of ornament. That of Mr. Bateman is tech- 
nically columnar Italian, but the style is treated with 
greater freedom than is conventionally supposed to 
belong to the style. The extreme wings are sur- 
mounted by domes, and the windows are enriched 
with successions of columns and pilasters. Mr. 
Yeoville’s elevation is also Italian. Mr. Bland’s 
design is Italian, with a centre and two wings, the 
centre being treated in the classical style. 


Gratuitous Plans—I was struck by an advertise- 
ment in your last number, which possibly marks 
the commencement of a new era in competitions. 
The congregation of a Dissenting chapel who had, 
doubtless, been recently studying the text,—*‘ The 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” advertise for “ gra- 
tuitous plans” “for a chapel to contain 1,000 per- 
sons.” Surely it is a great oversight on their part, 
not to have specified that the competing architects 
should provide themselves with a gratuitous builder, 
and a minister to officiate without a stipend. I trust 
a clause to this effect will at once be added to the 
advertisement, and beg to inform the congregation 
that my advice is quite gratuitous-—ADVICE Gratis. 

*,* We have received four other letters to same 
effect. 

The question of architectural competition is one 
so important as to deserve the most serious consider- 
ation. Committees grow more and more arbitrary 
and exacting—disposed to take every advantage of 
architects, knowing that the latter are fully in their 
power, and cannot help themselves; unless, indeed, 
they and those who speak for them make some 
strenuous effort to obtain redress. Feeble, and perhaps 





mere make-believe attempts to do so, are worse than 





nothing ; for they only serve to confirm people in the 
notion that bad as things are, they cannot possibly 
be made better. Even as “ faint heart never won 
fair lady,” so neither can an occasional soon-forgotten 
squeak or two from individuals effect any real good 
in correcting competition and its manifold abuses. 
AntI-CoMPETITIONIST. 








GAS IN ROME. 


WE have on several occasions alluded to the light- 
ing of Rome with gas, and we prognosticated, before 
it was effected, from our knowledge of the energy of 
the Gerant, the success of the enterprise. It will be 
seen, from an advertisement in our columns, that the 
undertaking is already so far developed as to require 
a considerable extension of the mains, thus holding 
out to the proprietors (who have already received two 
dividends), the prospect of a very profitable invest- 
ment. 

‘ We hail with pleasure this first great step of pro- 
gress in the Eternal City; but we would ask if it is to 
be succeeded by no other,—if gas is to be the limit ? 
Is Rome to be left without that essential to develop-. 
ment and improvement—a railway ? Is Mr. Shep- 
herd, who has so successfully carried out his views 
as to lighting, in the face of deep-rooted prejudice, 
too much occupied to turn his attention to the 
subject? If not, we would augur for him success, 
and for Rome advantage. 








THE WORKMEN AT SHORNCLIFFE. 


WE have received a letter “on behalf of the work- 
men at Shorneliffe,” requiring us to give them the 
name of the writer of the paragraph headed as above, 
which appeared in a previous number, p. 384, and is 
designated by them a calumny. The statement con- 
tained in the paragraph came to us, in a stronger form 
than it appeared in, from more persons than one, both 
at Sandgate and at Folkestone. We are quite willing 
to believe, however, from the anxiety shown to deny 
the imputation, that the parties misbehaving formed 
exceptional cases, and that the body of workmen are 
as desirous as we are of maintaining the good charac- 
ter and position which belong to English artizans. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Tue design of Mr. Wales has been approved by 
the committee of the Wolverhampton Wellington 
memorial window to be placed at the west end of 
the Collegiate Church. It has not been deemed 
appropriate to represent anything referring to the 
great duke or his achievements, but an inscription 
will testify to the object, designed. A stained 
glass window has been inserted in the south tran- 
sept of Trinity Church, Cambridge. The window 
consists of five compartments, each ornamented with 
a figure. The centre one is that of our Lord, with 
inscription. In the two compartments on the right 
are figures of St. Luke and St. John; and, in those 
on the left, of St. Matthew and St. Mark. The 
window, as adorned, has been presented by Mr. Clay- 
don. The artist was Mr. W. H. Constable. 
Mr. Hedgeland, of London, has filled the east window 
of Halifax parish church, The stonework was sub- 
divided into compartments, each containing a distinct 
subject. The arched top is filled up by ornamental 
crockets, pinnacles, &c. enclosing niches for two 
emblematical figures, and below these are larger ones 
for the Four Evangelists. In the great centre com- 
partment there is a representation of the Resurrection. 
On the left side of this there is the scene of the two 
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disciples at Emmaus; and, on the right, the incre- 
dulity of St. Thomas. The middle place of the lower 
division is filled by the Crucifixion. On the left there 
is the scene before Caiaphas, and on the right that 
where Jesus is led away, Pilate washing his hands of 
fhe guilt. In the tracery of the head of the window 
the sereen work is carried up, and in it are seen 
figures of the Four Evangelists, and angels bearing 
shields. Besides the window there has also been 
added a reredos of Caen stone. The cost of the 
whole will, it is said, be about 1,0002. A second 
stained window has been put up in the parish church 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed. The glass and stone-work 
‘were presented by Mr. Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, 
M.P.; and the former was executed by Messrs. 
Baillie and Mayer, of London. 








COLOUR IN BRICKS. 


In reference to a previous paragraph under 
this title, Mr. Wentworth L. Scott, who has of 
late favoured us with some communications under 
the signature of “An Analytical Chemist,” says 
that the subject momentarily engaged his atten- 
fion some years since, but not knowing any brick- 
maker who would undertake the necessary expe- 
riments, he disregarded the processes which had 
suggested themselves. He thinks the following 
salts, &c., if well dried, pulverized, and mixed with 
the clay, before moulding, or, if they are soluble, 
dissolved in the water employed to moisten it, very 
likely to produce the desired effect ; at the same time, 
however, not vouching for their efficacy, as most of 
the results are as yet but little more than theoretical. 
No method, he observes, should be regarded as value- 
tess from the failure of two or three trials only: fen 
at least should be performed in various ways, and with 
different quantities of the mixture, to be any fair 
criterion. The proportions of the substances to be 
added to the clay he has not given, as the per-centage 
will be very small, and must be ascertained by expe- 
riment. ‘I'he methods would entail but a very slight 
addition to the price of the bricks when made—the 
most costly of the salts not mentioned as expensive 
being but 1d. per lb. retail :— 








. Colour 
*Substances to be Mixed 
“with Clay (in Powder). Grctahin} Remarks. 
Phosphate of soda .......604+- Delicateblue Perhaps too ex- 
Phosphates of lime— pensive, 
Bone-dust.........:ssseerereee - 
Oyster and other shells... pe 
The mineral ‘ phosphate 
Of lime”? ......ccecesersseeee ” 
Mixture of any of the above 
with one-fourth of its 
weight of alum ......60000 Ditto, better 
HME nccrosecs 


Mixture of three parts of 
sulphate of lime (‘‘ white 
vitriol”), with one part 
of biborate of soda 
(‘borax” or “tincal’’) .|Greenish ... Doubtful, but 


worth a trial. 


Sulphate of irom .....c.ssesees- Fine red _ ...|Pretty certain to 
succeed, 

itto, with about 5 per 

cent. of nitrate of soda or 

potash (‘“nitre,” ‘‘salt- 

Petre ”)...cescrerceeeereeserees Pm 9 
Sulphur and oxide of tin, in 

equal proportions ......... Yellow ...... Perhaps rather 


expensive, but 
a good effect if 
successful. 











1 





The salts are supposed to be quite anhydrous, and to 
be measured by weight. 








WATER-TOWER, WORTHING. 


Tue Local Board of Health, Worthing, have 
recommenced their sanitary works, which had been 
at a stand since the appointment of Mr. Ranger (who 
commenced them) as one of the superintending inspec- 
tors, under the altered arrangements of the General 
Board of Health, requiring that his whole time 
should be devoted to his public duties. The founda- 
tion of a new water-tower has been put in: this strue- 
ture will be of brick, supporting a cast-iron tank. 
The tower and tank will be forty feet square. From 
the ground line to the underside of the tank will be 
seventy feet. The tank will be thirteen feet in depth, 
roofed over. The total height, when finished, will 
be 110 feet. The weight of brickwork, tank, and 
water, will be about 4,000 tons. There will be a 
centre spiral staircase passing through the tank to a 
platform above it. When completed, this structure 
will be a landmark for many miles around. Mr. 
Robert Rawlinson is the engineer. 





Tre CAMBRIAN ARCHMOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
met at Llandilo Fawr, on Monday, August 27th and 
five following days, when various excursions to places 





GLASGOW, AND HOW TO PAVE IT. 

THE Statute Labour Committee of the Town 
Council of Glasgow have under their consideration, | 
“A scheme for permanently paving the streets of that | 
city with a peculiar description of ranite of such | 
durability as to be almost indestructible.” 

The streets proposed to be operated upon extend to | 
twenty miles in length; and these they propose to | 


| pave and put into a permanent state of repair within 


seven years, at a cost of 180,0007. And, with the 
view of laying on the future inhabitants a fair share 
of the expense, without increasing the present rate of 
assessment of 3d. per pound on rental, they propose 
to borrow the amount ef capital required by annuity 
bonds, granted on security of the assessment, and 
terminable at thirty-five years. 

According to the calculations of Mr. Gemmill 
Convener of the Committee on Finance, which have 
been tested by an actuary, it is found that by this 
scheme, at the end of thirty-five years, the whole of 
the borrowed capital would be paid up, and that the 
surplus saving would amount to 1137. 6s. 10d. besides 
the interest which would arise thereon. 








Potices of Books. 


Meteorological Essays, by Francots Araco; 
with an Introduction by Baron A. Voy 
Hvumsotpt. Translated under the superin- 
tendence of Cotonen Sasine, V.P.R.S. 
London: Longman and Co. 1855. 

A voLuMe with three such names as those of 

Arago, Humboldt, and Sabine on the face of it 

should need little recommendation to notice from 

anyone. We draw the attention of our profes- 
sional readers to it mainly on account of the large 
mass of useful and important facts with reference 
to lightning and lightning-conductors, the effects 
of lightning on buildings, and the peculiarities 
of its action on them, and other cognate sub- 
jects. Read in connection, especially, with Sir 
Snow Harris’s treatise on lightning-conductors, 
and with the remarks of Professor Faraday 
and other competent authorities,—the present 
volume, one half of the 500 pages of which are 
occupied in its discussion, cannot but be both 
instructive and interesting. Arago, moreover, 
had himself the advantage of a perusal of | 
Harris’s treatise. 





PMiscellanea. 


Cracks IN LeEap.—I am not builder enough 


Tue Luptow Rerepos.—Sir: Your reporter may 
have reason for the ill-natured tone of his reference to 
the hamble part I took in the recent proceedings of 
the Archwological Institute. I do not quarrel with 
him for his hit at me in connection with the general 
question of restoration. In fact, it is neither more 
nor less than a truism to aver that “ restoration is 
destruction.” But my present object is to say a word 
in defence of the credit and character of the late 
Mr. Rattee, of Cambridge, by whom the carvings in 
the Ludlow reredos were executed. He was not the 
man to feel such little interest in his work as to 
manufacture “statues that can be bought by the 
dozen.” —R. K. P. 

MonvuMENTAL.—A cross memorial has just been 
placed in All Saints Churchyard, Hastings, over the 
grave of the late Lady Harriet Paget, relict of General 
the Honourable Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B. by direction 
of the family. The work was entrusted to Mr. 
Richardson, sculptor, and consists of an erect perfo- 
rated cross, enriched with lily terminals, and an angel 
ascending in the centre. 

Tae Wittsuire ArcH#oLocican Soctety.— 
This association will hold their annual meeting at 
Chippenham, on September 11th, 12th, and 13th, 
under the presidency of George Poulett Scrope, esq. 
M.P. The general meeting will be held on the 11th, 
at the Hall, when papers on subjects of interest in the 
county will be read. There will be a dinner at the 
Angel Inn, and in the evening a meeting at the Hall, 
when addresses will be delivered, and the Temporary 
Museum explained. The excursions on the 12th will 
include Lacock Abbey, Bromham Church, Beaucham 
Chapel, Whetham House, Bowood House and 
(the privilege of visiting which has been kindly 
accorded by Lord Lansdowne), Castlecombe,—visiting 
the church and manor-house, the site of the ancient 
castle ; returning through Grittleton and Sevington 
to Leighdelamere Church, and thence to Hubba’s 
Lowe, a Cairn on Lanhill Farm, which it is pro- 
posed to open ; to Bradford, visiting Chalfield House, 
South Wraxhall House, and Kingston House. In 
the evening a conversazione. On the 13th, some 
will go to Malmesbury Abbey, some to Bradenstoke 
Abbey, and Draycot Park. Collations are offered in 
all quarters. 

Mover Lopeinc-HousE, Winpsor.— A corre- 
spondent states that the model lodging-house for 
single men, not answering the expectations of the 
promoters, has been converted into barracks, for 
which it is found to answer well. The model dwell- 
ings for families at Windsor, the same writer states, 
are all let, and realizing the results “expected of 
them. 

Istincton LivTeRaRY AND Screntiric Soctety. 
—Mr. W. E. Jenkins, formerly secretary of the 





to say whether the following cement would be of use 
in stopping the “ cracks in lead ” complained of lately 
by one of your correspondents, but for everything 
except metal-work (which I have not tried) I am con- 
stantly using it. Mix well two parts of Keene’s or 
Parian cement\(or any good hydraulic cement), and 
one part of very fine sand, to the consistence of 
cream, with some of the hot solution of silicate of 
potash and soda I recommended in the Builder a 
short time ago for the cure of “salt and damp in 
walls,” and apply to the cracks, &c. with a strong 
brush. Do not make too much at a time, as it soon 
sets.—W. L. S. 

OutsipE Partnt For Hovse Warts.— A corre- 
spondent, “T. W.” asks if there is any description 
of drab-coloured paint, or composition of any kind, 
that he could with advantage substitute for the more 
ordinary washes hitherto used,—a composition that 
would adhere better, and not be so expensive as ordi- 
nary paint, and would prevent the dirt and annoyance 
of lime-washing. Our correspondent remarks that he 
inquires every time in vain of his own painter, and he 
assures him there is nothing of the kind, but he is 
not satisfied with this answer, as he every now and 
then sees articles advertised in our columns as substi- 
tutes for paint for external walls. All we can say is that 
similar questions have been put in our columus by 
many correspondents, and as no satisfactory reply 
appears to have ever been given, we must conclude 
that “T. W.’s” painter is not far wrong. We allow 
our correspondent, however, to put the question in 
this form once more, and shall be glad if it brings 
him a satisfactory reply. The article he wants is a 
permanent stone-colour for outside walls. 

Caution oN Buitptne Corraces.—The Com- | 
mittee of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes, having been informed that 
a gentleman in the country has paid the enormous 
sum of 450/. for the erection of a pair of cottages 
on their plan No. 4, and another gentleman in Lin- 
colnshire paid about the same amount for the same 
plan, deem it right to state that the Windsor cottages 
on that plan cost only 210/. per pair, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, that amount ought not to be 





of antiquarian note in the neighhourhood were made. 





much exceeded. 


Marylebone Literary Institution, has been elected 
| librarian of this society, in the place of Mr. Joseph 
| Simpson, who has resigned in consequence of having 
|embraced a favourable opportunity of going into 
| business. We are pleased to learn, that it is the 
| intention of the committe: and members to mark 
| their sense of Mr. Simpson’s zealous and valuable 
| services, during a period of eight years, by presenting 
| him witha testimonial on his departure. 
| ARCHOLOGICAL REMAINS DISCOVERED. — The 
| street in Chester known as Whitefriars is being 
drained. In the garden in front of a house occupied 
by Mr. Job Harrison, and at a depth of 5 feet to 6 
| feet, besides a great number of human remains, the 
| site was found to be crossed in all directions by solid 
| stone masonry ; and one small piece of stone that has 
| probably been a portion of a window has been turned 
|up. The inference is, that these remains occupy the 
site of the cemetery of the church of St. Mary, 
attached to the Carmelite monastery of White Friars, 
which stood here in the thirteenth century. Some 
few years ago, at the back of Mr. Harrison’s premises, 
many mouldings of highly decorative character were 
diseovered. Near the small village of Creewent, 
Chepstow, Monmouthshire, some interesting remains 
of the Romans have recently been discovered. Exten- 
sive excavations in an orchard near the ancient church 
have disclosed the entire ground-floor apartments of a 
Roman house: the stone bath, the kitchen, fire-place, 
and even the flues were in excellent preservation. In 
one part a Roman tesselated pavement, 8 feet long 
by 3 feet wide, was discovered. Further excavations 
have been determined on. 
Proposed SUSPENSION-BRIDGE aT SCUTARI.— 
A private letter from Constantinople, of the 6th inst. 
says :—* The proposition to construct a suspension- 
bridge from the heights of Pera to Scutari, made to 
the Porte some time since by an English engineer 
(Mr. Kennard, of London), has been approved, and it 
is to be hoped that the necessary formalities will soon 
be completed between the contracting partics, and 
that the work will be commenced without delay. . . 
The funds for this undertaking will be subscribed by 
an English company. The cost of the bridge is esti- 
mated at between 600,000/. and 700,000/.”—Leader. 
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Tux Liverroot Gas Question. — A committee 
of the towa council has of late been making inquiry 
into the supply of gas, &c. in Liverpool. At.a recent 
meeting of the committee, it was stated that the 
United Gaslight Company refused to admit Mr. Clegg, 
at the committee’s instance, to inspect their works, 
or to allow their officers to attend the meetings of the 
eommittee. Mr. Reay, on behalf of the Guardian 
Society, said, one of the arguments used in favour of 
the amalgamation whereby the United ry 4 was 

formed, was, that gas could be supplied to the public 
cheaper, and yet a period of eight years had elapsed 
since the Act of Amalgamation, and a reduction of 
6d. only had been made, and that under pressure. 
The greatest charge he had made against the Gas 
Company was the incorrectness of their meters, and 
examinations which had been made fully established 
these charges, for every meter examined, but one, 
had been found incorrect, registering against the 
consumer. A report was submitted by Mr. Clegg, 
in which he stated that inferior gas will register more 
rapidly on the meter than gas of the specific standard. 
If, he coutinues, the old Gas Company persist in pro- 
ducing an ivferior article, I see no other remedy than 
by a new company, who might erect works and lay 
mains, equal to the present demand, for 300,000/7. A 
new company would be able to sell gas of twenty 
candles per four cubic feet per hour, for 8s. 6d. per 
1,000, and make a dividend of 10 per cent. The 
Gas Company have recently divided their usual profit 
of 10 per cent. for the half-year last past. 

Dweiines oF Farm Lasovrers.—aAt the recent 
meeting of the Northumberland Agricultural Society 
in Alnwick, the Duke drew attention to the propriety 
of improving the dwellings of hinds and other farm 
labourers. His Grace has for some time past been 
expending upwards of 50,060/. a year in rebuilding 
cottages, farm-houses, and outbuildings, and in drain- 
ing lands on his estates in Northumberland. 

Femate Provipent AssuRANCE.—Amongst the 
many forms which are now being assumed by the 
assurance principle, there is none perhaps more in- 
teresting or more important in this country of pre- 
ponderating female population, than that of the Female 
Assurance Company, recently established at 40, King 
William-street, London-bridge. By means of this 
association, heads of families may provide, by com- 
paratively small payments for a few years, say for five 
years, means for all daughters who may remain 
unmarried at the age of fifty; or may, by similar 
payments, secure doweries on their marriage, or, fail- 
ing that, provision at a certain age, sueh as forty-five 
or fifty. ‘Tite assurance, in fact, assumes in this case 
various forms to meet possible contingencies. Thus, 
@ young weman may secure her own provision for old 
age, or a provision may be secured at the time of 
marriage for every daughter that may be born and 
live till the age of forty, forty-five, or fifty, with an 
assurance of doweries for those who may be married 
at an earlier age. For example, a man marrying 
a woman of twenty-five, by paying a single premium 
of 150/. 1s. 8d. may secure 1,000/. for every daughter 
of the marriage, however many, payable at the 
age of forty-five, if unmarried. Or, again, if a 
sum of 3/. 10s. 8d. be paid yearly for five years only 
by or on behalf of a young woman aged twenty, she 
will be secured the sum of 100/. at fifty, should she 
reach that age without marrying, or, if preferred, 
may obtain a proportionate sum even at forty. At 
the age of ten, a sum of 2/. 9s. 6d. only for five years 
will secure tle same advantages, and so on, thus open- 
ing up a way also of rendering birth-day presents, for 
instance, of greater or more permanent advantage. 
The principle, though novel, is based, it is alleged, on 
sound calculations from the Registrar-General’s popu- 
lation and other returns. The president of the 
society is the Earl of Harrowby, and the viee-presi- 
dent Mr. Labouchere; and amongst the directors we 
observe such names- as those of Mr. J. Bullar, Mr. 
W. Hawes, and other gentlemen of equal standing. 

Tue Limerick Scuoo, or Art.—A handsome 
testimonial, consisting of books on architecture and 
ornament, has been presented to Mr, Raimbaeh, the 
head master, by the students of the Limerick School 
of Art, aecompanied by an address expressive of their 
regret at his removal, and iation of his former 
services. This school (as well as those at Belfast and 
Cork) remains closed in consequence of differences 
with the Department of Science and Art, which we 
trust will, however, shortly be arranged in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Tue Timper TraDE OF THE Mersry.—The 
arrivals of timber frem British North America into 
this port for the week ending 22nd August, this 
year, compared with the same period last year, have 


been as follows :— 
Pine Timber. Deals. 
In Logs. Pieces. 
3,247 417,804 
14,140 254,745 





Vessels, 
WARE sdscdics 25 
1854......... 34 


Tons. 
20,793 
25,618 


— Liverpool Times. 


A Vutace Liewtep with Naturat Gas.—In 
the western part of the State of New York, the village 
named Fredonia, has been lighted with gas, which 
ascends through fetid limestone strata, from beds of 
bituminous coal it is supposed. The flame is not 
very brilliant, but pleases the inhabitants, who have 
it supplied from a gasometer placed over an inch and 
half ue through the rock. One hundred lights are 
supplied at a dollar and a half yearly for each. 
ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT Rome.—A letter 
from Rome mentions some fresh ‘discoveries, among 


granite column, 20 feet long, with a well-preserved 
Corinthian capital of marble. 

Tue Lereps Boroven Surveyorsnre.— Mr. 
Tilney, the architect and surveyor to the Leeds 
corporation, has resigned his office, in consequence of 
their refusal to increase his salary from 300/. to 500/. 
The corporation resolved thereupon to advertise for a 
new surveyor, at a salary of 200/. 

New Srvucco,—M. Claudot, a French architect, | 
has invented a composition of marble coating, of | 
greater or less thickness, formed by the laying upon a 
surface of stone, plaster, or other analagous materials, 
of successive layers of milk of lime, eompressed and 
smoothed, and then polished until the hardness and 
brilliancy of marble are obtained ; also, the addition 
of carbonic acid thrown upon these surfaces, and the 
mixing of colours with the milk of Jime, in order to 
produce coloured marbles, &c. 

Fatat Accipent at Durnam.—Mr. J. Sinclair, 
contractor of the Aucland Branch Railway, Durham, 
has been killed, owing to the fall of a stone from a 
viaduct which is being erected. This, it is said, is the 


which are two columns, one of alabaster, and the | 
other of marble, dug up in the Via della Scrofa, and a | 





seventh life that has been lost since the commence- 
ment of these works. 

Merropo.itaN Parxs.—A parliamentary return 

published recently gives some particulars about the 
metropolitan parks. Their extent is as follows, in 
acres (omitting roods and perches) :—Kensington- 
gardens, 261; Hyde-park, 388; St. James’s-park, 
91; Green-park, 60; Regent’s-park, 472; and 
Victoria-park, 265. The total outlay upon the last- 
named has been—from the Department of Works, 
8,8097.; and from that of Woods and Forests, 
140,000. 
Sate or Gas Works.—According to the Mining 
Journal, Mr. W. Thompson submitted for sale by 
auction, at Garraway’s Coffee-house, on Thursday 
week, a large plot of leasehold ground, with wharfage 
and frontage to the Thames, situate at Northfleet, in 
Kent. Upon the work are erected a retort-house, 
working six retorts, capable of being enlarged to 
fifteen, enclosed by iron doors; a gas-holder for 
20,000 cubic feet, with condensers, two purifiers, and 
apparatus complete for carrying on the business of a 
gas manufacturer, together with a large coal-store, 
seventy-three consumers’ meters, and about 220 
chains of mains and pipes, together with a small gas- 
ometer for testing the accuracy of meters. The 
whole of the above were included in the purchase. 
The property was held for 151 years, from September 
1851, and was sold for 2,3507. 

SuGGEsTED MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Socrery.—A society under this title is in course of 
formation, for the purpose of investigating the history 
and antiquities of the metropolitan county. With all 
respect for the opinion of some of the gentlemen who 
are named as forming the provisional committee, the 
establishment of this society would seem to be almost 
an aet of supererogation. Middlesex is the seat of 
the parent Society of Antiquaries, of the British 
Archeological Association, and the Archeological 
Institute, and one or all of these bodies should be 
worked upea to do what may be necessary in this 
county. 

Doncaster Cuurcn Firtines, &c.—The com- 
mittee for rebuilding St. George’s Church have 
accepted the tender of Mr. Ruddle, of Peterborough, 
for the execution of the whole of the oak roofs and 
seating. The amount of the contract is 10,259/. 

Roaps anp Drains. — The following strange 
tenders were delivered at the offiee of Mr. Lee, for 
making roads and drains on an estate at Putney, for 
Mr. J. T. Leader 


OI edit sditts odes incu vsp- RAB .0..0 
OUR ss ii lscdepsibodinaias basicity wie 1,100 0 0 
West: Ris Aviae cs cece. eo. since 1,057 0 0 
Radley... .csnusseain sche dead siaiasaiad 1019 0 0 
ee Renee ey FON PNET Oe Pees 942 18 0 
Simpson and Markwick ......... 863 0 0 
POG isithis sii nen saikivt nn’ + phiveavie 855 0 0 
RAGOOD. ibs bristsonkss tadowine é 839 0 0 
aii ic. isi atin dilas ddientndiies seh 832 0 0 
Lee and Leavers ........cseneseee 800 Q 0 
Adamson and Sous ......... waist sli 793 19 0 
Whitfield and Camester ....,.... 716 0 0 
Sewn sisi» nites opateds-o¥iseee 705 10 0 
Carlyle and Co. .........s00ee0res 654 9 6 
Culverhouse and Nicholson...... 596 0 0 








Master aNd WorkMAN IN FRaNce.—A singular 
and important case of coalition on the part of jour- 
neymen, for the purpose of putting a stop to work in 
factories, occupied the Correctional Tribunal of Paris 
the week before last, and ended in the conviction and 
imprisonment of a number of workmen. The combi- 
nation took place amongst the bronze-casters, who 
dreaded a return to the practice of powdering the 
moulds with charcoal, as productive of disease in the 
lungs. This practice had been discontinued in favour 
of meal (fécule), which, however, had beeu found to 
be otherwise objectionable. According to the French 
law, such combinations are illegal, whatever be their 
ostensible purpose. Sixty-one men, including, by the 
admission of the public prosecutor, some of the most 
respectable journeymen in Paris, were tried and found 
guilty, with the exception of four, and sentences of 
imprisonment, ranging from two years to fifteen days 
were pronounced. It is believed the Emperor will 
remit the sentences, or mitigate them at least. 

THE SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
have been meeting at Dunster, but we are unable 
to afford space in our present number for any account 
of their proceedings. 

GaLvanizED Iron Roorinc.— Messrs. Tupper 
and Carr, of Mansion House-place, have patented 
some improvements in the construction and arrange- 
ment of coverings for buildings. The invention con- 
sists in constructing tiles of galvanized iron, or any 
other suitable material, each tile being turned up lon- 
gitudinally at its two opposite sides, so as to form a 
species of tubular beading. 

A stimpLe WasHiInG Macuine.—At most Ameri- 
can warehouses may be seen a simple contrivance for 
saving the knuckles of washerwomen, namely, a board 
about 18 inches by 14 inches, with the surface cut 
into smooth ribs on one side. The clothes are rubbed 
across the ribs of this board. The same plan is 
adopted in Germany and other parts of the continent 








TENDERS 
For a first-rate house in Finch-lane, City; Mr. Thos. 
Hague, architect ;— 
DAY c.ccccerocsscocescosoccosenpbensecesesy 
MNOOND Gs bce nevcececsuacttan 
J.and C. W, Todd 
Batterbury............ 


Haynes and Eyre... 
Rowland and Evans 





eooceoceceooo 
ecosooosgsoceo 


For building a fire-proof factory, situate in St. Georges. 
street, Whitechapel, for Mr. Spill; Mr. Chas. Aubrey, 
architect. Quantities supplied by the architect :— 

0 


Hocken 





coooocoeceoco 
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Paurkiss (Kentish-town) 
For a private residence at Kilburn; Mr. Horace Field, 
architect :— 


pba... deadereontvesctgumanstateeces £2,487 0 0 
RVRMEOR s sinserscartbeccraknaemeilds 2,430 0 0 
eee eR A ATE 2,417 0 0 
Thompson and Crosswell ......... 2, 0 0 
Rowland and Evans...............++ 2,348 0 0 


For residence and manufactory in Curtain-road, for 
Mr. Marchant; Mr. William Reddall, architect :-— 


TOS © x. veccsssvetsssvemnsavenseiccececess 
Haynes and Eyre = 
Ashby and Sons ... 
Scott and oe 
Bh. Beartenh, coccssenesegeer 


ecoooose$o 
eoeoooseso 





Delivered at Mr. Hayward’s offices, Devizes, for build- 
ing new farmhouses at Edington, Wilts, for Mr. 8. W- 
Taylor; Mr. Cundy, i — 


Brown (Frome)  ....ccccccssesseeeeee £1,180 0 0 
Randall (Devizes) ...ceccssseeeees 1,165 0 0 
Rogers and Rawlings (Trow- 

bridge) accepted .............:.-+: 985 10 0 


For the erection of warehouse, offices, &c. in Newgate- 
ener, for Sir John Key, bart.; Mr. E, Woodthorpe, 
architect :— 











Ifthesame} 

If the |. If thesame 
lowerfront ——, is executed 
is executed Portland lin Brickwork 
‘in Granite. Stone. and Cement. 

s's00 400 6500 

Brass and Son............| 5,252 5,035 4,849 
GT scciccenstcisancosiucseosel | 4,730 4,660 4,580 
MEO. ciknvicukessumnanaan | 4,600 4,575 4,508 
Lawrence and Sons 4 4,967 4,670 4,497 
Brown and Co. .........; 4,842 4,520 4,357 
Haynes and Eyre ...... 4,588 4,488. 4,337 
Piper and Son............ | 4,800 4,484 4,330 
Ashby and Sons ......... | 4,671 4,339 4,212 
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